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vantages of such a practice are so 
obvious that I shall not consume 
space in enumerating them. It can- 
not be contested, however, that or- 
dering from several producers or 
breeders fails to produce interest- 
ing comparisons. It is my opinion 
that crossing different strains in our 
yards has resulted in our securing 
some queens (that have produced 
better results than one strain may 
have done. 


Highlights on the Spring’s 


Experiences 
Here are some of the highlights 
of this spring’s experience. The 
shipper with whom we have had 


the longest association gave us the 
best service in terms of shipping 
bees on the date ordered and in the 
quantity requested. This shipper 
always replaces queens which we 
report as dead upon arrival, and he 
does so without any questioning. 
We never return the cages with the 
dead queens. We like to believe 
he trusts our honesty in this matter, 
just as we trust him when we send 
him a check for the full amount of 
our order in the fall. We believe 
he trusts us. We hope he does. 


Some shippers were late in send- 
ing bees this spring. We tried to be 
understanding in this matter  be- 
cause we realize how vitally weath- 
er conditions affect all manipula- 
tions with honeybees. But we ap- 
preciated the cards or letters from 
those shippers who notified us of 
the enforced delays. Not all ship- 
pers took the trouble to advise us. 
We appreciated, too, the notices that 
the bees had been shipped, though 
in some cases the bees arrived as 
soon as the notices did, which, of 
course was of no help. 


Some shippers are more liberal in 
weighing bees than others. All with 
whom we have dealt seem to have 
been careful to ship bees in good 
condition for they almost always 
come through in good shape except 
in the warmer months. 


Variation in Acceptance of Queens 


_ There is quite a bit of difference 
in the degree to which some ship- 
pers queens are superseded. It 
would be valuable to them and to 
us to learn the factors that cause 
this. 
One shipper sent us 35 packag 

Every queen was alive saline es 
duced, but two have since disap- 
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peared. Another shipper had three 
queens of 20 dead upon arrival. One 
suggestion (the fact of which is 
doubtless already well known to 
shippers) I should like to stress is 
that it is important—especially in 
early spring—to place the queen 
cage near the food supply that is 
given to the bees. This rather au- 
tomatically assures the queen of 
warmth and attention. In this con- 
nection may I commend one shipper 
for what I believe to be an ingenious 
method of locating the queen cage 
in the package: he cuts a slit in the 
thin board (which forms one side of 
the package) right next to the sugar 
syrup feeding can and inserts the 
queen cage there, holding it in po- 
sition with a strip of wire screening 
which is nailed to the cage and held 
down by the same cardboard or 
wooden strip which holds the feed- 
er can in place. Every one of his 
queens came through in good condi- 
tion. 

Most shippers include attendants 
in the queen cage. One shipper this 
spring did not do so and his queens 
all came through spliendidly and 
were readily accepted by the bees 
on arrival. He put no candy at all 
in the exit holes in the cage (using 
a cork stopper instead). I was a 
bit hesitant about releasing the 
queens immediately upon placing 
the packages in the hives, so ir. most 
cases removed the cork and daubed 
in some honey and wax taken di- 
rectly from the comb on which the 
packages were installed. This re- 
sulted in good acceptance by the 
bees (as proven by results) but in 
two cases I permitted the queen to 
escape as the cork was removed. In 
both instances the queen flew into 
the air, but soon settled into the 
midst of the released bees from her 
package. Neither made the error of 
getting into the wrong hive, al- 
though there were open hives along- 
side. Both were found later to have 
been accepted though they had been 
on the road only three days. I at- 
tribute this acceptance, in part at 
least, to the fact that the queens 
had no attendant bees inside the 
queen cages, though, of course, that 
may not have been the major de- 
termining factor. This shipper had, 


however, placed a small quantity 
of very soft candy inside the cages 
for his queens from which _ the 


queens might feed themselves espe- 
cially at the beginning of the trip. 
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Whether this was a necessary pre- 
caution I do not know. Whether he 
meant the receiver to remove the 
cork in the queen cage immediately 
when installing the package I don’t 
know either, since he gave no di- 
rections on that score. 

Different Methods of Feeding 

Bees Enroute 

In the matter of food for the pack- 
age bees while enroute it is inter- 
esting to observe that some use can- 
dy; some use feeder cans with small 
nail holes; others use feeder cans 
with a cloth over the small feeding 
holes in the cans. 

My observation is that all three 
methods work. The last one of the 
three listed above seemed to have 
given the bees the greater portion 
of the food provided, and those bees 
were the quietest upon arrival be- 
cause they were more fully gorged 
than the others. In instances where 
the syrup was not fully consumed 
(and this was oftenest the case 
where feeder cans with nail holes 
were used) I saved the syrup by 
placing the can over two twigs on 
the bottom board alongside the four 
drawn combs on which the pack- 
ages were installed. 

I should like to know the opinion 
of men of long and successful experi- 
ence about the best way to place the 
queen cage in the hive that is re- 
ceiving the package. I have always 
followed the practice of placing the 
cage between two frames with its 
full width exposed to the bees. This 
pushes these two frames apart more 
than one inch and encourages the 
bees to build a burr comb—unless, 
of course, the newly-installed pack- 
age is examined within a day or 
two. Am I right in assuming that 
placing the cage in the hive in this 
manner gives the bees better access 
to the queen, and that this makes 
for a higher percentage of accept- 
ance? My own experience leads me 
to that conclusion. But I do not like 
the nuisance of the burr comb, nor 
do I like to hasten the date of the 
first examination. 

The Possible Value of a 
Small Initial Brood Nest 

This year I used only three or 
four combs on which to install the 
packages, believing that small pack- 
ages are more likely to be able to 
keep warm as a result, and also, 
quite as important, because some 
authority I had recently read gave 
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me the notion that the queen is 
more likely to be accepted if the 
early brood nest is kept restricted 
in size. It is difficult to know how 
bees react, and why, but it seems 
logical to assume that they might 
regard their queen as a failure when 
she fails (through no fault of her 
own) immediately to populate a 
full-sized hive with her progeny. 
Perhaps they get what we humans 
call an inferiority complex, and like 
us humans, transfer the blame for 
this feeling to someone else—often 
the one least blameworthy. 


The Use of an “Inner Board” 

[Some years ago a division board was 
furnished with each brood chamber and 
was used to take up the empty space, even 
when 10 combs were used in a standard 
hive,—Ed. ] 

I use what I call an “inner board” 
in place of an extra comb. This 
helps to keep the brood nest warm 
(along with a couple of old burlap 
bags) and later on when the hive 
body is full of bees, gives Me an in- 
itial entry to the crowded area 
without damaging a comb or crush- 
ing a number of bees. This “inner 
board”’ can be thinner than a regu- 
lar frame. I think every hive should 
have one, thus making for one few- 
er than the usual number of frames 
in the brood nest. It can be shoved 
over to the side, or removed during 
examination of the colony, thus ren- 
dering all manipulations easier and 
causing less destruction to the fur- 
niture of the hive. 

Speaking of the term “inner 
board’”’, reminds me of my wanting 
to say in these columns before (but 
always having forgotten to do so) 
that I believe it will pay any bee 
operator to insist that his men all 
use the same terminology in refer- 
ring to different items of equip- 
ment. Otherwise confusion arises 
and loss of time, misunderstanding, 
and damage result needlessly. I 
have no patience with the person 
who uses such terms as the ‘“‘whoo- 
sis’, the “what-you-may-call-it’’, or 
the “hickey”. Nor have I any pa- 
tience with the worker who invents 
new terms for objects which are al- 
ready well known to the profession 
by acceptable traditional terminol- 
ogy. Such practice, I think, indicates 
sluggishness of speech or thinking— 
or of both. 

Saugerties, New York. 

(See Editorial comment, page 350 
this issue.—Ed.) 
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My Experiences in 
Comb Honey 
Production 


By T. Brotherwood 


A beautiful specimen 
of comb honey 


I have for the past 16 years oper- 
ated from 140 to 160 hives of bees 
for comb honey production, produc- 
ing anywhere from 5000 sections 
last year to 18,000 previously. I 
have tried every way that I have 
read of to produce comb honey and 
now use one of three different ways 
of swarm control, whichever I think 
best to suit the situation. I run all 
my bees in 10-frame Langstroth 
brood chambers and I clip queens. 
The main flow is from clover. 

I find a larger double brood cham- 
ber too big. It plays the queens 
out too early, causing supersedure 
and swarming too early. 

Supering, I find, is the most im- 
portant factor. I put on a super 
with two or three bait sections in it. 
A little honey in the sections from 
the previous year is an advantage, 
as it entices the bees up a week be- 
fore the honey flow, as soon as I 
see the first head of clover in bloom. 
The following week, if there are 
quite a number of bees in this super 
I put another one with bait sections 
on top. Then the next week honey 
should be coming in and if the bees 
are working in those two supers I 
reverse them and add another, all 
foundation, either top or bottom, 
according to how much work is done 
in the first two. After that it is safe 
to add supers at the bottom. 

After the bees have been gather- 
ing honey for a week or 10 days, I 
inspect the brood nests for signs of 
swarming. If I find cells just start- 
ed, with eggs or very young larvae, 
I destroy them and leave the hive 
for another week. If cells are ad- 
vanced with one or more sealed, I 
destroy sealed cells only, find and 
take away the queen, then if they 
have unsealed cells they will not 
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build cells on the face of the comb 
where they are hard to find. Seven 
days later exactly I destroy all cells 
except ome. Seven days later I 
have the young queen laying. I have 
tried the dequeening and requeen- 
ing method extensively. I found 
sometimes it was successful, but 
most years I had too many failures. 
It seems that while the hive is 
queenless bees are building cells to 
swarm with the first virgin that e- 
merges and when the new queen is 
introduced they are dissatisfied and 
pull her around for a week at least 
before they will let her lay one egg. 
I have had them pull the queen a- 
round for three weeks and by that 
time the poor queen has not one 
hair on her body, two or three bits 
of wings, and a few legs half gone. 

Bees like to rear their own queens. 
In one yard of about 50 hives 
of bees, I place supers of 10 brood 
combs on 8 or 10 hives above an ex- 
cluder. These are for swarms and 
the more honey that is put in them 
the better. I like to get 50 or 60 
pounds of honey in these boxes. I 
have the floor boards, covers, and 
inner covers stacked in the bee yard 
ready to go with them. If I find a 
colony going to swarm I move it to 
one side, place one of these boxes, 
bees and all, on the floor board in 
position, put a queen cell between 
the frames, put on the comb supers 
from the old hive and the hive on 
each side, then shake most of the 
bees from the three hives, queens 
and all, in front of the new hive. I 
stack the three hives behind facing 
the same way a little to one side, on 
top of each other. When the bees 
have gone in the new hive I look in 
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the top super and if it looks too _ sections from 140 hives of bees and 
crowded I add more supers until only 7 hives made preparations to 
they are filled comfortably with swarm. I have requeened my bees 
bees. I’ve had as many as 15 comb’ from swarm cells ever since I have 
honey supers on one hive. kept bees. Some years ago I tried 
The following week I shake off grafted queens, but I find I get less 
most of the bees from the three old Swarming from swarm cells. 
hives in front of the new hives and The way I obtain queens from 
move them to another part of the swarm cells: I have about 40 mating 
bee yard and see that they each boxes, holding from 6 to 12 sections. 
have a cell, virgin, or queen. I put in a section of honey and fill 
A tip to all beekeepers: When’ up with empty sections, stock with 
you hive a swarm with a fertile about one pint of bees at the begin- 
queen, hive a queen cell also. Al- ning of the honey flow. When I 
though it may be a young queen, it cut out swarm cells I give them to 
may be a supersedure swarm, and_ the boxes. I take about six to each 
if so, the cell will save a lot of time bee yard. I set them on winter 
in requeening. If I find a colony’ cases, bee hives, or odd corners in 
that has swarmed and lost its queen the yard. Then if I want a queen I 
and I have a weaker hive in the have one right on the job; if not, 
comb yard with a good queen, I change they will keep in these boxes for 
Seven places and shake all the bees from weeks. I have taken a queen out 
1 cells the swarmed hive into the weaker and put in a cell and have had an- 
iter I one, destroying the cells except one, other laying queen in seven days. I 
I have and super accordingly. I often pre- go around each yard every seventh 
queen- pare strong nuclei for this purpose day. It usually takes about two 
found with a current year’s fertile queen. weeks to get the second queen 
, but Don’t be afraid of comb honey mated in these boxes and they pro- 
ilures. production on account of swarming. duce from four to six queens each 
ate pe I produced two years ago 14,000 _ season. 
hat e- we KK 
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live on Missouri Beekeepers’ Association in Columbia on April 23 
of the FRONT ROW: M. J. Deyell, Gleanings in Bee Culture; Frank C. Pellett, Atlantic, Iowa; 
H. B. Hof, Kansas City, president Western Missouri Beekeepers’ Assn.; Carl Kalthoff, 
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Queen Introduction 


By Allen Latham 


Queen introduction has been done 
in sO many ways, and a goodly num- 
ber of these ways are so interesting, 
it may seem worthwhile to describe 
several of the methods of introduc- 
ing queen bees. 

Of all the methods the cage meth- 
od is oldest. One of the earliest 
cages I ever had, one given me by 
an old German whose father had 
used it, was a hollowed out small 
block of wood with several wire 
bars across the opening. Evidently 
it was used just to keep the queen 
caged until she was acceptable and 
then letting her loose. 

The Benton cage, almost univer- 
sally used for mailing queens, came 
into being just about the time I 
started beekeeping, now 62 years 
ago. I used this cage with success 
for years and I still use it more than 
any other. 

In using the mailing cage for in- 
troduction it is best to remove all at- 
tendant bees and then run in three 
or four young bees from the hive to 
which the queen is to be given. Se- 
lect bees under four days of age. I 
rarely lose a queen introduced thus. 

Various other cages have been de- 
vised, one of which I devised some 
25 years ago—calling it the Safin 
cage. This cage had an opening at 
each end over one of which was a 
bit of excluding zinc to prevent exit 
of queen, and leading to this zinc 
was an opening *%s of an inch square 
and about an inch long. The other 
end was a flat plug two inches long 
with an opening like the other. Each 
opening was plugged with soft can- 
dy. The bees ate through the short- 
er opening and those entering the 
cage seldom molested the queen. La- 
ter, bees would get through the 
longer opening and all was well. The 
queen soon found her way out 
through the longer opening. 

Then there is the push-in cage. 
This is easily made by cutting out a 
piece of wire cloth about five inches 
square. A square inch is then cut 
from each corner. Four or five 
wires are then pulled from each side 
and each side then folded down, 
making a square box open at one 
side. This is pushed into some part 
of the comb where young bees are 
emerging, the queen being put under 
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it as it is pushed in. It is a very 
safe way to introduce a queen, but 
I never like to fuss with it. 

The smoke method when properly 
carried out is good, though again I 
dislike it. When the smoker is going 
well all of the entrance to the hive is 
closed with grass except a trifle at 
one end. Through that trifle of an 
opening several puffs of smoke are 
driven, then the queen is pushed 
through and more smoke followed. 
The small opening at the end is 
closed as soon as the queen has been 
smoked in. By the time the bees 
get over the effect of the severe 
smoking and opening up the hive 
by removing the grass, they do not 
know one queen from another. Ar- 
thur C. Miller of Providence, R. I. 
was a great believer in this method. 

It is a general truth that if bees 
are demoralized introduction is easy. 
I once wished to Italianize a colony 
in a box hive. I drove the bees out 
by drumming so as to find the 


queen. I killed the queen and then 
dumped the bees in front of the 
hive, dropping the new queen 


amongst them. She ran in with the 
bees unmolested and three vw eeks 
later young Italian workers showed 


The time duration of queenless- 
ness has much to do with success. 
If you are willing to wait about 
eight days after the queen is re- 
moved the new queen can be given 
directly to the bees with practically 
no failure. Every experienced bee- 
keeper knows that any colony hav- 
ing cells ready to emit virgin queens 
will accept a laying queen at once. 

I once saw a method carried out 
while attending a meeting of bee- 
keepers in Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
and regret that I do not recall the 
name of the man who showed it. 

A hive was opened up and a caged 
queen was placed on the top bars 
and the end opened. The queen 
came out and took flight. In about 
five minutes she came back, alighted 
on the top bars and soon walked se- 
renely into the hive. The man who 
carried this out made the claim that 
he never lost a queen by this meth- 
od. I know myself that newly-mated 
queens returning from the wedding 
trip sometimes go into the wrong 
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hive, kill the old queen in that hive, 
and then become the mother of that 
colony. I once lost a choice breeder 
that way. 


It seems that bees are ready to 
accept a queen arriving from the 
air. Just why, you may explain if 
you can. 


Some 30 years ago I used to carry 
out a method that made even old 
beekeepers stare. I would find the 
comb on which the queen was lo- 
cated, trying not to disturb the bees 
too much. If this is done with care 
the queen will go right on laying. 
The new queen (and this new queen 
must be plump with eggs) is then 
brought along on her comb. With a 
pair of tweezers the queen to be re- 
moved is taken up by a wing so 
quickly that neither queen nor the 
workers are disturbed. Then the 
new queen is taken by the tweezers 
and dropped right where the re- 
moved queen had been. Believe it 
or not, the new queen quietly goes 
about and the bees do not seem to 
know that anything has happened. 


The last paragraph, by the way, 
shows why I have never had any 
faith in the scent theory. In other 
words, I do not believe that each 
hive has an individual scent nor 
that each queen has one. It is pos- 
sible that scent does sometimes oc- 
cur to defeat our plans, but I am 
inclined to believe that it is the ac- 
tion on the part of the queen that 
decides. If she acts as if at home 
then all is well, but if she starts to 
run in a frightened manner then all 
is not well. This same fact appears 
with workers. I once had a colony 
of goldens that appeared to know 
that fact and bees from that colony 
would go to another hive and, acting 
just as if they belonged there, would 
soon take over the job of entrance 
guards. Then their hive mates 
would come along and begin to rob 
out that hive. This is not fiction. 
I suspected that this might be hap- 
pening and so I took time one day 
to watch. My mating nuclei were 
being robbed by this golden colony. 
I stood by one mating hive where no 
robbing was going on. One after 
another five or six goldens arrived 
and acting in a very humble manner 
they were accepted. In less than 
ten minutes nearly all the guards 
around the small opening were gold- 
ens. Then the robbing started up. 
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On more than one occasion I have 
removed all combs from a hive and 
have shaken the bees off in front of 
the hive. Then I have dropped the 
new queen right down with the bees 
—with success. 


One can shake two or three quarts 
of bees into a box and, closing them 
in, shake them up well, then after 
about 20 or 30 minutes give them a 
few more shakes and drop the queen 
among them. Later on run them 
back into the hive with this new 
queen. I do not promise 100% suc- 
cess because one may not carry out 
the details just right. 


I leave for my last method one 
which is difficult to carry out but 
some time we may discover just 
how it can be done. I have tried it 
in different ways but never with 
100% success. I will offer only one, 
and one which I have not tried but 
intend to try. In an upper story put 
a cell, the old queen shut below the 
excluder. Make an escape hole 
through the excluder so fashioned 
that a queen can go down but not 
up through it. The idea is that the 
virgin from the cell will pass down, 
kill the old queen, mate and become 
the queen of the hive. I have had it 
happen two or three times by acci- 
dent, so why can it not be done by 
design? 

Norwichtown, Conn. 


{I agree with all you write except in 
one point when you say “I never had any 
faith in the scent theory”. This is almost 
enough to start another “confab” between 
us, but you qualify by saying that the be- 
havior of frightened queens may upset 
the normal procedure. I’ll agree to that. 

But the scent factor is involved in most 
of the methods of introducing. If not, 
why wait a few days before releasing the 
queen just from the mails? She has a 
foreign odor and therefore she must be 
held until she carries the odor of a pros- 
perous colony. A fresh queen carrying 
the egg-laying odor can usually be let 
loose in any colony if the old queen is 
quietly removed at the same time. You will 
agree that mail bag odors make this al- 
most impossible. In line with this I am 
sure that you can exchange the queens of 
two normal colonies and not disturb the 
normal procedure of either colony. In 
our yards we find that a queen on a frame 
of brood can be quietly lifted out of a 
colony and put in the space of a like 
frame of brood removed from another 
colony. In other words, you can exchange 
queens on frames of brood in any two 
normal colonies providing little or no 
smoke is_ used. 

So egg-laying odor or a prosperous colo- 
ny odor makes introducing easy and suc- 
cessful. But you can’t do that with queens 
fresh from the mail bag. If you disagree 
then I shall draw the conclusion that thee 
is crazy and not E. R. I think thee will 
agree, eh?—Ed.] 
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Sulfathiazole for AFB in Bees« 


By E. J. Anderson 


Upon reading the great variety 
of reports on the use of sulfathia- 
zole as a remedy for AFB in bees, 
one is likely to be left in a state of 
confusion. Not only are single ar- 
ticles at variance, but the same is- 
sue of a single journal may express 
nearly opposite views or _ results 
from the use of this drug. 

Beekeepers located in areas 
where AFB is well established and 
no inspection or only periodic in- 
spection is made are likely to favor 
the use of sulfa drugs. In such areas 
AFB causes heavy annual losses, 
making profitable beekeeping al- 
most impossible. Beekeepers in 
desperation turn to sulfathiazole 
which has proven effective since it 
quickly cures AFB and again makes 
successful beekeeping possible. Sul- 


fathiazole cures AFB surprisingly 
quickly (if temporarily) and per- 
mits the individual beekeeper to 


harvest a normal surplus of honey 
with very little additional cost for 
materials or labor. For this reason 
it is now being used in an ever in- 
creasing number of apiaries over 
the country. 


Beekeepers in areas nearly free 
from AFB who object to the use of 
sulfa drugs are entirely justified in 
their attitude since sulfa does not 
eliminate the disease entirely even 
if used for an extended period of 
time, and the risk of recontamina- 
tion remains a problem as does the 
contamination of clean equipment 
through the transferring of supers 
and combs. If AFB has been nearly 
eradicated at considerable expense 
to both beekeeper and _ inspection 
service, it seems almost tragic to run 
the risk of spreading this disease 
throughout the area again. At any 
rate, where less than 2% of the col- 
onies are infected in an area, no 
great disease problem is present and 
sulfa drugs can be looked upon as 
an indirect agent for hiding and 
spreading AFB. 


Before the use of sulfa drugs can 
be generally recommended, two 
very important industry-wide ques- 
tions will have to be answered: (1) 
Will those using sulfa drugs spread 


*Authorized for publication on April 7, 
1947 as paper No. 1370 in the journal ser- 
ies of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 
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AFB into areas where the bees are 
relatively free from the disease 
through the sale and distribution of 
honey and equipment? (2) Will 
sulfa drugs eventually eliminate 
AFB in the apiary if used over a 
long period of years or if used with 
resistant stock? 

Older beekeepers will recall the 
waves of enthusiasm which swept 
the industry when formaldehyde and 
chlorine were recommended as a 
means of saving all combs from in- 
fected colonies. The test of years 
proved these materials to be unsatis- 
factory because of strong fumes, 
cost of chemicals, and in labor in- 
volved. In addition, beekeepers en- 
countered an occasional recurrence 
of AFB among treated colonies. Sul- 
fa drug does not have the first 
three counts against it: it is cheap, 
easily anvtied, and gives off no 
fumes. However, its use results in 
a greater amount of recurrence than 
where colonies were treated with 
either formaldehyde or chlorine. 

Where honey is produced in ‘a 
heavily infected area and all is con- 
sumed locally, little damage can be 
expected from the use of sulfa drug. 
When, however, honey is siipped 
into a relatively disease-free area, 
some question can be raised regard- 
ing the outcome. Beekeepers | in 
such an area can at present obiect 
to exposing their colonies to infec- 
tion even though the seriousness of 
this phase of the sulfa problem is 
not fully known. On the other hand, 
there always has been considerable 
honey from untreated, infected api- 
aries shipped from one section of 
the country to another. The greatest 
hazard probably arises from treat- 
ed colonies that appear to he free 
from AFB being sold and shinned 
from an infected area to a disease- 
free area. Such colonies may aD- 
pear to be free from AFB when ex- 
amined by the purchaser but mav 
harbor spores of the disease which 
wil] later reinfect the colony and 
establish new centers of infection. 

These two antagonistic situations 
present a challenge to the industry. 
How the whole problem may be 
solved still remains untold and con- 
stitutes a serious problem and one 
for the research departments of our 
agricultural colleges to solve. 
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Considerable research has been 
carried on at the Pennsylvania Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station with 
sulfathiazole in the control of AFB. 
The first step in this program was 
to find a method of dissolving sulfa- 
thiazole. This was accomplished 
without much trouble by placing 
7.5 grain tablets in lukewarm wa- 
ter and bringing it to a boil or heat- 
ing it until the sulfa dissolves. This 
solution was immediately poured in- 
to sugar syrup and stirred, the syrup 
being ready for feeding when luke- 
warm. One tablet was dissolved in 
approximately a half teacup of wa- 
ter and added to each 5-pound pail 
of syrup. If the sulfa solution in 
water is permitted to cool before it 
is poured into the syrup, the sulfa 
will again separate from the water. 
When the syrup was administered 
to a colony, some was sprinkled 
over each comb and the rest left for 
the bees to remove from the feeder 
can. The feeder worked very well 
as a sprinkler. 

Sixteen colonies were treated in 
1945. Of the 16, six quite heavily 
infected colonies were treated in 
August and early September. All 
six either failed to recover entirely 
or build up for winter and died be- 
fore the last of February. Such col- 
onies, if neglected, will be robbed 
and will spread AFB to many others. 
Two more colonies died -in early 
spring. Six of the surviving eight 
colonies developed AFB at different 
periods in 1946, one becoming rein- 
fected in May, one in June, and the 
rest later in the season. These col- 
onies were given additional sulfa 
syrup and again the disease disap- 
peared. Two of the remaining eight 
colonies have continued free from 
AFB to the present time. 

Twelve packages of bees were 
placed on super and brood combs 
from AFB infected colonies in the 
spring of 1946, some in March and 
some in June. They were fed sugar 
Syrup containing 7.5 grains of sul- 
fathiazole per 5-pound pail, the 
quantity of syrup being the same as 
for other packages which were in- 
Stalled in clean hives. All 12 re- 
mained free from AFB and produced 
nearly normal crops of honey. The 
feeding of sulfa syrup was discon- 
tinued when the surplus honey flow 
began and supers were placed on 
the hives. ; 

Five of these colonies developed 
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Prof. Anderson in his laboratory with 


bees for research in bee diseases. 





E. J. Anderson of State College, Pa., 
examines a frame of queen cells be- 
fore a class. 
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AFB during September and in Oc- 
tober, when they were again fed 
sulfa-treated syrup. 

These results indicate that at least 
the first few treatments with sulfa- 
thiazole do not cure the disease 
permanently in most colonies. The 
treatment appears to check the dis- 
ease effectively but allows it to reoc- 
cur when conditions are favorable 

In order to check the effect of 
sulfa-treated syrup on normal pack- 
ages shaken on disease free combs, 
fourteen were placed on foundation 
and drawn combs and fed sulfathia- 
zole. A second group of fourteen 
were fed syrup without sulfa. A 
comparison was made of the pro- 
duction of honey from the two 
groups. The quantity of sulfa fed 
was 7.5 grains per five pound pail 
of syrup. It was observed that sul- 
fa in this quantity occasionally act- 
ed as a repellent to the bees and 
they took the syrup in smaller quan- 
tities than did the other colonies. 
The fourteen given  sulfa-treated 
syrup produced an average surplus 
of 29 pounds per package as com- 
pared to 45 pounds each for those 
not given sulfa. It was quite evi- 
dent that syrup containing too 
strong a concentration of sulfathia- 
zole acted as a mild repellent to 
some colonies and the development 
of these colonies was somewhat re- 
tarded. This condition was most 
evident when the bees were entire- 
ly dependent upon syrup as a source 


of food. 

There seems to be one effective 
use for sulfa drug and that is where 
colonies suffering from AFB are 
shaken into clean hives either in a 
hospital yard or where all colonies 
in a yard are shaken into clean 
quarters at the same time. The iso- 
lation of infected colonies must be 
sufficient to allow the bees no op- 
portunity to drift into untreated 
hives or to allow bees from the out- 
side to rob them. Where colonies 
are fed a pail of sulfa syrup both 
before and after being shaken into 
clean hives, the bees as well as the 
equipment may be safely used with- 
out risk of the disease carrying 
over to the clean equipment. A 
good crop of honey may be harvest- 
ed if such colonies are treated long 
enough before the honey flow be- 
gins to build up again or if they are 
strong when treated. 

The combs from the _ infected 
hives which have been shaken must, 
of course, be burned at once in a 
hole in the ground and the ashes 
covered, and all equipment to be 
saved scrubbed thoroughly with a 
10 percent solution of formaldehyde. 

It is hoped that the research work 
going on here and in other colleges 
will soon provide definite answers 
to the many questions regarding the 
use of sulfa and that a stand may be 
taken either for or against its use in 
the general management program. 


State College, Pa. 
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An attractive commercial apiary in the mountains near Redland, California. 
The bees belong to E. A. Bethurum. 
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Beekeeping Within the Law 


By Claude L. Boyd 


Former District Attorney, Tennessee 


The courts of the United States 
classify bees as animals ferae natur- 
ae, but the keeping of bees is not a 
nuisance per se. To the layman this 
simply means that bees are regard- 
ed as animals retaining some of their 
wild nature, incapable of complete 
domestication, but with the art, 
skill, and force of man, may be kept 
in partial subjection, if not kept in 
such a way as to invade the rights of 
others. 

The right to keep bees has been 
recognized from ancient times. Aris- 
totle and others in the years before 
the Christian era began, refer to 
beekeeping. But in more modern 
times, and under some. circum- 
stances, the beekeeper may be re- 
quired to answer some complaint in 
an action at law. He should become 
familiar with the elementary prin- 
ciples of law that may apply to his 
case. 

It was provided by Roman law in 
the sixth century that “if a swarm 
alight on your tree, it is not to be 
considered yours until you have 
hived it, any more than the birds 
which build their nests there; and 
hence, if it is hived by another it be- 
comes his property. A swarm which 
has flown from your hive is consid- 
ered yours as long as it is in your 
sight and not difficult to be pur- 
sued; otherwise it belongs to the 
next person who takes it’’. 

Wild game is under the control of 
the state, and only become the sub- 
ject of private ownership when re. 
claimed by the art and industry of 
man. A somewhat different rule 
applies to bees, although ferae na- 
turae. These have a local habitation. 
An early English writer says: ‘‘With 
us the only ownership in bees is ra- 
tione soli; and the charter of the for- 
est which allows every freeman to 
be entitled to the honey found with- 
in his own woods affords great 
countenance to the doctrine that a 
qualified property may be had in 
bees, in consideration of the proper- 
ty of the soil whereon they are 
found”’. 

_ This does not mean that one who 
finds a swarm in the tree of another 
may cut the tree and capture the 
swarm. The tree belongs to the land. 
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owner and no other person has the 
right to cut it without his consent. 
This has been the rule since the in- 
stitution of civil society, and the for- 
est, as well as the cultivated field, 
belongs to the owner of the soil, and 
he who invades it is a trespasser. It 
is immaterial that he attempts to in- 
dicate his ownership by marking the 
tree where the bees are found. 


When the bees have been re- 
claimed and hived, a property right 
exists in the one in possession unless 
he acquired them wrongfully. And, 
having a property right in the bees 
and the hive, and the right to ex- 
clusive possession of them, the tak- 
ing of the hive, or the bees, or the 
honey from the hive would consti- 
tute larceny. 

The keeping of bees in a locality 
where they may be a source of an- 
noyance and discomfort to others, 
and impairing the comfortable en- 
joyment of one’s property, may be a 
nuisance, and as such may be en- 
joined and prohibited. A thing may 
be a nuisance in one location but not 
constitute a nuisance in another lo- 
cation. The situation or locality of 
the hives must be considered. And 
the injury must be substantial and 
present—not a fancied injury or one 
merely anticipated. 

Usually the owners of bees are 
liable only for damages caused by 
them due to the negligence of such 
owners. The law defines negligence 
as the failure to exercise that care 
and diligence as an ordinarily pru- 
dent person would exercise under 
the same or similar conditions or 
circumstances. The rule is similar 
to that charged to the driver of an 
automobile upon the highways. It 
has been held, however, that the 
owner of bees, with reasonable no- 
tice of the vicious character of such 
bees in attacking animals, is liable 
in damages resulting therefrom 
where he places the bees in proxim- 
ity to where he knows such animals 
will be used. 

It is not every injury done by 
bees that would be actionable, how- 
ever. It is now considered by the 
courts that however it may have 
been anciently, in modern days the 

(Continued on page 375) 
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Now that pineapple and bananas 
are once again on the not-so-hard- 
to-find list, I am going to repeat an 
old favorite of the Nielsen house- 


hold. It is a grand way to stretch 
those first few precious strawber- 
ries now appearing in home gardens. 
The natural sugars of the berries 
and honey mingle and merge with 
the tartness of the berries to pro- 
duce that “the more you eat the 
more you want” sort of results. 
And, as if that alone isn’t enough to 
commend this dish to use, it is one 
of that ever-welcome kind that you 
can prepare in advance and it be- 
comes better with the waiting. In 
fact, we much prefer it “aged” and 
thoroughly chilled. To prepare this 
fruity concoction crush ripe straw- 
berries, blend with crushed pineap- 
ple and mashed banana—exact pro- 
portions are not important — and 
sweeten to taste with honey. 

With a big bowl of this delight on 
hand you never are at a loss to 
know what to serve when unex- 
pected guests drop in—and stay. 
Should you have a few marshmal- 
lows on hand and wish to give this 
grand old standby a festive party 
air, fold sliced marshmallows into 
the mixture. A cup of whipped 
cneam will also extend this basic 
goody and make it a party dish de- 
luxe. 

I have chosen a crispy crunchy 
confection, Honey Spice Twists, to 
serve with this goodie, but before 
we go on to that, here’s a recipe to 
use In preserving those glistening 
ruby berries when the patch finally 
yields more than the family can 
consume. It’s a honey! 


Honey Strawberry Preserves 


Pick over, stem, and wash thor- 
oughly ripe strawberries. Place 2 
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For June Days 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Honey spice twists.—Photo 
courtesy Kellogg Company. 


cups of berries in a LARGE pre- 
serving kettle. Honey has a ten- 
dency to foam in cooking. Add % 
cup sugar and % cup honey. Repeat 
alternate layers of berries and 
sweetening until all berries are used. 
Let stand overnight. Next morning 
bring to a slow boil. Cook about 
10 minutes, remove berries with a 
slotted spoon, continue cooking juice 
until slightly thickened. Skim off 
foam as necessary. Add berries to 
juice, bring to full boil again. Pour 
into hot sterilized jars and seal. 


Honey Spice Twists 
Three fourths cup sifted flour, 1 
teaspoon baking powder, % tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon cinnamon, 
2 tablespoons shortening, 1 egg yolk, 
slightly beaten, 2 tablespoons hon- 
ey, % cup milk, and % cup bran. 


Topping 

One egg white, 1 tablespoon wa- 
ter, % cup sugar, and 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon. 

Sift together the flour, baking 
powder, salt, and cinnamon. Cut 
in shortening until the mixture re- 
sembles cornmeal. Combine egg 
yolk, honey, milk, and bran; add to 
first mixture, stirring only until 
flour disappears. Turn out onto 
lightly floured board; knead about 
18 strokes. Roll out to rectangle 
about 7x14 inches. Brush dough 
with egg white and water beaten 
together; sprinkle with mixture of 
sugar and cinnamon. Cut dough in 
15 strips, about % inch wide; fold 
end to end and twist strips. Brush 
top with egg white and water mix- 
ture and sprinkle with sugar and 
cinnamon. Bake on greased baking 
sheet in moderately hot oven, 425 
degrees F., about 15 minutes. Yield: 
15 3% inch twists. 

Aurora, Nebraska. 
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Live and Learn 


One of the nicest books on bee- 
keeping is one that is now out of 
print. It is “Fifty Years Among the 
Bees” by Dr. C. C. Miller, and if it 
is at all possible, get hold of a copy 
and read it. I cannot think of a 
better book for the beginner, es- 
pecially after he has had a few dis- 
appointments. 

The reason for bringing this up 
now is because Dr. Miller suffered 
many of the baffling mysteries that 
you have suffered, or are about to 
suffer if you continue with bees. 
Yet with perfect good humor and 
persistence, he licked his problems 
and ended up about the best comb 
honey producer ever. 

Beekeeping fundamentally is the 
same today as it was when he was 
in his prime, yet many of his un- 
solved problems now have a com- 
monplace solution. His methods in 
some instances are obsolete, but I’ll 
bet that if he were alive today, he 
would still be the top flight bee- 
keeper. Producing comb honey al- 
most exclusively, a lot of things 
that he did are not of value to pro- 
ducers of extracted honey. But he 
knew his bees, and you can do a 
lot worse than to follow his teach- 
ings, obsolete or not. 

One little passage that amuses 
me is, when talking about a special 
cover, he objects to the cost. It 
amounted to 25c per hive, but I have 
a feeling that there was a twinkle 
in his eye when he wrote that. He 
had a ritual of exchanging positions 
for his supers that brought wonder- 
ful results. The trouble nowadays 
is that time is of such vital impor- 
tance that modifications are nec- 
essary. Dr. Miller never knew pres- 
ent day costs, but he was getting 
close to present day prices. 

A beginner coming into June is 
faced with the problem of what 
method to use when putting supers 
on his hives.. This is something 
that sounds terribly complicated 
yet actually it can be reduced to no 
trouble at all. Just put the supers 
on before they are needed, and when 
more are needed put them on too. 
That’s all. Never mind the fancy 
Switching. Put your new supers on 
top of the pile. It is educational, and 
a skilled operator possibly can 
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By Propolis Pete 


squeeze out another pound to manip- 
ulate his hive bodies, but the extra 
results are not worth the backaches. 


As the bees build up and get 
strong, give them a super. When 
they occupy that super and seem to 
be working well in it, give them an- 
other. And you don’t have to look 
at every comb every week. You 
don’t have to find the queen every 
week to see if she is still on the job. 
If the bees are flying well at the 
entrance, and seem to be coming in 
loaded with nectar or pollen, every- 
thing is probably all right inside. 

The above is for those beginners 
whose main interest is honey. The 
other class of beekeepers who are 
more interested in finding out what 
is going on than anything else are in 
a different class. The fellows who 
are not satisfied unless they see the 
queen actually lay the eggs, the fel- 
lows who want to see the baby bees 
actually emerge from the cells, the 
fellows who keep bees for pleasure, 
with big crops a secondary consider- 
ation, these get their pleasure from 
the study of bee behavior. To 
them I say, go ahead and rip the 
hives apart. Never mind the colony 
morale. Your bees will probably 
produce enough honey for your own 
table anyway, in spite of your fuss- 
ing, and since you are keeping bees 
for pleasure, go out and have your 
fun. 

So you see, when working your 
bees, have first in your mind the 
reason why you are keeping them. 
If the size of the crop is important 
besides its bragging value, let the 
bees do their stuff with as little in- 
terference as possible. If you are pri- 
marily interested in study or relax- 
ation, then, bless your little heart, 
mistreat them all you care to. If 
you mistreat them too much, they'll 
let you know. 

If by any chance you happen to 
fall into both of these kinds of bee- 
keepers, there is a way to eat your 
cake and still have it. If you have 
several colonies, use two of them 
for your experiments, and let the 
rest produce honey. Two for ex- 
periments are better than one, be- 
cause the reaction is likely to be dif- 
ferent, and that adds to your pleas- 
ure—and confusion. 








Two Years of Successful Sulfa Feeding 


By Leroy Baxter 


[The following is part of a letter writ- 
ten to E. R. Root, dated November 16, 19- 
46. Mr. Baxter operates 700 colonies.-Ed. | 


I have read all the articles on the 
sulfathiazole treatment of AFB that 
have appeared in both Gleanings 
and the American Bee Journal. I 
have also talked with a number of 
beekeepers who have successfully 
used this treatment and I have yet 
to find anyone reporting a failure. 
This is my second successful year 
with the drug, having used over 
4000 half-gram tablets this season 
and over 3000 last season. Previous- 
ly I had tried everything I heard of; 
shaking onto foundation during 
honey flows; trying to starve it out 
by various means; soaking the combs 
in water-formalin solution; in chlo- 
rine solution; gassing the combs 
with formalin gas in a gas-tight 
room: and finally by a wholesale 
destruction of bees and combs and 
rendering up the combs. None of 
these methods proved successful. 

Had I continued in the wholesale 
destruction of my bees and combs I 
presume I would have gotten rid of 
disease for the time being but then 
I also would have gotten rid of my 
bank credit in starting over again 
with new bees and foundation with 
the resultant loss of at least a year’s 
honey crop. In spite of everything 
I could do there was always from 
25% to as much as a total of 50% of 
diseased colonies showing up during 
the year, resulting mainly, I think, 
from infected supers and equip- 
ment. I became so discouraged that 
I would have quit the whole stink- 
ing mess had any other means of 
livelihood presented itself. 

Open Tub Plan 

For general feeding I like the o- 
pen tub method the best. Place in 
the beeyard one No. 2 wash tub for 
each 50 colonies. Pour the sugar 
syrup into them until they are full, 
cover the syrup with corn cobs to 
prevent drowning and also to give 
the bees greater working surface 
and let the whole yard help them. 
selves. When it is warm enough for 
them to fly freely it is surprising 
how quickly they will empty their 
tubs. A hundred colonies of bees 
will take up 50 gallons of syrup 
very readily on a warm day. In cool 
weather when they are not able to 
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fly freely it is better to use the in- 
dividual hive method of feeding. 
But the open yard feeding in warm 
weather is so much faster, easier, 
and just as efficient, I have found in 
my experience. Robbing is no worse, 
if indeed as bad. We commence 
feeding just as soon as possible after 
setting them out of the cellars and 
continue just as long as they will 
take the syrup, which stops when 
the honey flow opens up. We don’t 
necessarily fill the tubs every day 
but as we judge their needs to be. 
To stimulate early brood rearing 
and to get as much sulfa as possible 
into each hive, we feed often with 
syrup rather thin, two pounds of 
sugar and one-half gram sulfa tablet 
per gallon. 
The Results 

In 1945, we fed sulfa for the first 
time, both to old wintered over col- 
onies and to 3-lb. packages, begin- 
ning the latter part of March and 
continuing into the first week of 
June, feeding 700 colonies altogeth- 
er. While examining for queenless- 
ness, soon after removing them 
from the cellars, we found some col- 
onies showing more or less AF®. All 
signs of disease disappeared before 
summer and none was found again 
during the year, and we were con- 
tinually on the lookout for it, too. 
I was certain that as soon as the 
queen left the brood nest below and 
went up into supers above where no 
sulfa had been stored that then 
surely some disease would put in its 
appearance. But it didn’t, and we 
carefully examined all extracting 
combs that had had brood reared in 
them as we handled them in and out 
of the extractor. We thought possi- 
bly the sulfa had perked up the bees 
at the time of feeding, imparting to 
them some mysterious power of re- 
sistance which would wear out with 
a few cycles of brood rearing, but 
not a trace of disease did we find in 
°45. 


After taking the bees out of the 
cellars in the spring of ’46 we did 
find four cases of AFB. The first 
one was totally rotten. It had seven 
frames of dead brood in all stages 
from young larvae to the pierced 
cappings stage, and had evidently 
gotten this way the fall before and 
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No. 3.—This is an enlargement I made from my 21,x3% Kodak negative in an attempt 


to show up the foulbrood better. 


This rotten mess was cleaned out and filled with 


healthy brood by a three pound package of bees from April 13th to June 8th, being fed 
sulfathiazole syrup continuously. Two pounds sugar and one 1!4-gram tablet per gallon. 


we didn’t happen to find it before 
placing the bees in the cellars. The 
few remaining bees were chilled 
and dead but fortunately hadn’t 
been robbed out. This hive was run 
as a test this spring by installing a 
3-pound package in it. Nine of the 
frames are shown in photograph No. 
3. Two other colonies of these four 
were quite strong in bees but had a 
good start on the road to destruction 
through AFB. The fourth colony 
found later in April was so badly 
diseased and so weak in bees that 
had it not been for a desire to save 
the queen I would have gassed them 
then and there. At most, there 
could not have been over a pound of 
bees in the hive, and no one could 
believe it possible for them to build 
up, even under favorable circum- 
stances, much less on _ diseased 




















No. 4.—Enlargement of No. 6 comb 
in picture above. 
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combs. But they did, as shown in 
picture No. 2. I am fully persuaded 
that these four colonies contracted 
the disease through supers placed on 
them later in the season. We had 
quite a number of wet supers which 
had been stacked away in the honey 
house two years previous and these 
were all gotten out and used that 
season, and the probabilities are 
some had come off of the foul brood 
colonies. 

Up until Nov. 15th, we have found 
but two colonies with light infec- 
tion of AFB. These we expect to 
winter on sulfa syrup, and continue 
feeding next spring. 

A History of My Worst Case 

On March 27th, 1945, I found in 
this colony, No. 269, two AFB cells. 
I began feeding sulfa syrup about 





No. 5.—Enlargement of No. 5 comb 
in picture above. 








this same time. On May 4th I again 
examined this colony and found 
it had developed a very bad case of 
AFB with dead brood having tongues 
glued to the upper cell walls. Other 
colonies that were found early to 
contain AFB slightly, like 269, had 
by this time completely cleaned out 
all trace of disease. Why this one 
colony had failed to respond to the 
treatment I am at a loss to know. On 
May 17th this colony had six frames 
of brood each containing consider- 
able AFB. On June 11th they had 
eight full frames of sealed brood but 
with AFB still showing in every 
frame. By this time they were so 
strong I was afraid they would 
swarm and being reluctant to place 
a super of combs over the disease I 
removed six frames of their brood 
and replaced them with dry combs. 
This left two frames of the diseased 
brood with two of the original 
frames remaining. In other words, 
bees, hive, and four of the old 
frames from their diseased brood 
nest were left. 

On Sept. 8th, just 93 days after 
first finding the disease, I again ex- 
amined this colony, every frame in 
bright sunshine after shaking the 
bees off. They had by this time 
built up to very strong strength 
since losing the six frames of brood 
earlier. They had _ several solid 
frames of sealed brood with every 
cell in the brood circle filled. In ad- 
dition they had unsealed brood, 
creamy white, and not a trace of 
disease of any kind could be found. 
It was, in fact, just the kind of a 
brood nest that delights the eyes of 
experienced beekeepers. On Nov. 
Ist they were given the last critical 
examination of the year, again in 
bright sunshine, with the bees shak- 
en off. This time neither sealed nor 
unsealed brood was found: all had 
hatched and the queen had stopped 
laying. All open cells were polished 
out clean and there wasn’t the slight- 
est trace of scale to be seen. The hive 
was boiling over with bees and in 
prime condition for wintering. But 
for the sulfa treatment, with the 
AFB start they had in the spring, 
this colony by all rules and regula. 
tions would have been plum rotten 
and would have dwindled down to 
the point where in all probability 
it would have been robbed out. At 
best they could not have survived 
the winter. They were cellar win- 








No. 2 side of comb 


tered and when _ examined this 
spring they had four frames of 
sealed brood after wintering on 
their own honey and raising this 
much brood on it. They were still 
clean and after getting their share 
of sulfa syrup in the spring have re- 
mained clean through this, their 
second year, and made two supers of 
honey. 

I am enclosing some photographg 
I have taken of foulbrood combs 
from colonies earlier mentioned, ac- 
counting a little of their history. 
Pictures No. 1 and No. 2 are oppo- 
site sides of the same comb, found 
in the exceptionally weak colony 
mentioned earlier. They had de- 
serted No. 1 side of the frame and 
had a small patch of sealed brood on 
No. 2 side. The bees occupied the 
two remaining combs between this 
and the outside hive wall. Later 
when I came to remove the queen 
and gas the bees I was astonished to 
find No. 2 side filled with brood as 
is shown, while No. 1 side remained 
as was. They were apparently on 
the up-grade so I decided to leave 
them alone to see what they could 
do. I put a feeder can of sulfa syr- 
up over them and kept close watch. 
Earlier they had been given a little 
artificial pollen mixed with sulfa 
Syrup, enough apparently to have 
checked the disease and start them 
on the up-grade. No. 2 brood as 
shown. when hatched, showed a few 
cells of foulbrood. The bees cleaned 
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this all out and gradually filled the 
two remaining frames next to the 
wall and then moved back over No. 
1 side cleaning this out and filling 
with brood. Gradually building up 
until on June 8th when examined by 
our Inspector they contained eight 
frames of nice clean brood with no 
trace of disease and were pro- 
nounced clean by him. This fall we 
extracted 154 lbs. of honey from 
this originally weak hive containing 
not over one pound of bees Ap- 
ril 1st. ; ; 
The other two medium strong dis- 
eased colonies mentioned as part of 
the four found this spring were also 
examined and found to be clean. No. 
3 photograph is of nine of the brood 
frames in the colony first mentioned 
which died out, chilled as a result of 
weakness in bees. Seven of these 
brood combs were as rotten as it is 
possible for AFB to get when al- 
lowed to run its full course to des- 
truction of the colony. The opposite 
side of each of these seven combs 
was like that shown, thus presenting 
14 surfaces of rotten combs—a very 
small section out of any, if transfer- 
red to a healthy colony in the spring, 
would ordinarily spell doom for 
them in the fall. No. 8 and No. 9 
frames contained sealed honey but 
no brocd, while the 10th frame in 
this brood nest was dry—no honey 
or brood. After extracting all the 
honey from these combs I decided to 
make a test case out of them by in- 
stalling a 3 lb. package in this hive 
to see if they would clean up this 
rotten mess with the aid of sulfa. 
Accordingly, with a very guilty con- 
science, I did this on April 13th. The 
hive was so rotten that for quite 
some time afterwards when lifting 
the lid the smell was nauseating. 
Sulfa treated syrup was kept over 
them in a feeder can continuously 
and for a long time I didn’t know 
whether they were going to accept 
their new home or abscond. Finally 
the queen began laying eggs in what 
vacant cells she could find, scat- 
teringly, even laying in open cells 
containing AFB scales. Gradually 
scattered patches of sealed brood 
appeared, expanding as the bees un- 
capped and cleaned out the old dead 
brood until on June 8th when in- 
spected officially they had a very 
nice brood nest of several sealed 
frames and were definitely on the 
up-grade. A very few dead cells 
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were found but these were not 
stringy and were grayish in color 
and could be lifted out bodily. Na- 
turally they did not build up as fast 
as packages placed on nice clean 
combs, but the fact that they did 
build up at all and overcame this 
handicap is unbelievable, even 
when seen. Our inspector will vouch 
for the truth of this. 

They were coming along marvel- 
ously and ready to store honey in 
the super above, when of all things, 
this particular colony was _ stolen 
from the yard! Of the 50 odd colo- 
nies to choose from they had to pick 
this test colony and thus end my ex- 
periment. I had much rather they 
had stolen any, or several, of the 
others and left me this one to finish 
out my test. But from what I know 
of this experiment I am absolutely 
certain that sulfa will clean up the 
rottenest AFB colony if given a 
reasonable chance—that is, if they 
have as much as three pounds of 
bees and time to do it in. Of course, 
I do not advise anyone to attempt to 
clean up a mess like this. Far bet- 
ter, if strong in bees, to transfer 
them onto clean combs and render 
up the rotten ones. If badly infect- 
ed and weak in bees, I’d gas them 
and render up the combs. I still am 
constantly on the lookout for dis- 
ease even though we have so very 
little since using sulfa and we had 
so much before. Sulfa is no excuse 
for carelessness. The two cases cited 
were extreme cases run for test pur- 
poses only. But colonies with only 
a few cells of AFB will readily 
clean up if given sulfa syrup and 
will make you a crop of honey and 
will be clean in the fall, too—unless 
reinfected from a source outside 
their brood nest. It doesn’t make 
them immune to AFB, although I 
verily believe it goes a long way to- 
ward doing so. 

Blair, Nebraska. 
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; Wild buckwheat in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Although buckwheat is an 
erratic honey yielder, it has more 
than once pulled the bees of this 
region out of a hole when drouth 
burned up less hardy plants.—Clar- 
ence Tontz. 
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80 Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 





A Great Beekeeper 
There are few men who have had 
greater influence on the lives and 
thinking of beekeepers, both in this 
country and in Europe, from the 
’70’s until this century, than Dr. C. 
C. Miller, of Marengo, Illinois. So 
great was that influence that a li- 
brary was dedicated to him at Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, known as the Dr. 
Miller Memorial Library. He was 
not great from the standpoint of the 
number of colonies that he operated 
nor as an inventor of beehives or 
bee fixtures, but was, indeed, a 
great teacher on how to keep bees 
better. He died at the advanced age 

of 90 on September 4, 1920. 


Dr. Miller was loved not only for 
his writings but he was great at 
conventions; no convention within 
100 miles of Marengo was complete 
without him. He was not only a 
physician but he had a beautiful 
baritone voice. He delighted his 
audience with his speeches and wit- 
ticisms, sang between addresses bee 
songs written by Eugene Secor and 
set to music by himself. Every time 
he sang he brought down the house 
with hearty applause. No wonder 
he was missed at conventions when 
he could not attend. 


He was well known for his system 
of comb honey production which 
was further perfected by George 
Demuth, of Ohio, Charles Kruse and 
Carl Killion of Illinois. The fact was 
that Dr. Miller broke the record in 
high average honey production from 
his apiary in 1913, when he produc- 
ed 266 sections of honey per colony 
from 72 colonies. This was a record 
never beaten. 

Regarding Dr. Miller’s education, 
I quote from an article which ap- 
peared in Gleanings, October, 1920: 

By working in a country store f tw 
years at $24 and $50 per eae. Dr. Miller 
obtained enough money to go to the vil- 
lage academy. He was then obliged to 
teach before taking up his college work 
at Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, and 
Union College, Schenectady, N. . By 
—_ economy he completed his course, 
taking at_ graduation e highest honor, 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

After one term of teaching in Geneseo 
Academy, N. Y., he studied medicine at 
Johnstown, Pa., and attended lectures at 
Michigan University He received his 
M. D. degree and for a year practiced 
medicine in Earlville and Marengo, IIs., 
but he was not happy in the work. His 
health was not rugged enough to stand 
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Dr. C. C. Miller 


the strain and he was so vitally concern- 
ed that each patient should show immedi- 
ate improvement under his care that the 
responsibility of his profession proved too 
great and he was obliged to take up other 
employment. 

Dr. Miller wrote for all the bee 
journals. He had a department in 
Gleanings which he conducted for a 


number of years, entitled, “Stray 
Straws”. This was started at the 
writer’s suggestion. I said te Dr. 


Miller, “At conventions you throw 
in many hdlpful hints and it is 
something like this that I would 
like to have in Gleanings, so I sug- 
gest that you write ‘Kernels of 
Wheat’.” “Ah,” said he, “My boy, 
that title carries with it too much of 
value. I would suggest ‘Stray 
Straws’, because they will measure 
what I am able to give to the pub- 
lic.” 

I said in the beginning that Dr. 
Miller was great from his knowl- 
edge of bee behavior because he ap- 
plied their habits to plan a proced- 
ure that would make dollars and 
cents, for he was a man who had no 
other revenue except what he re- 
ceived from honey sold, articles he 
wrote on bees, and his books, “A 
Year Among the Bees”, later, ‘‘For- 
ty Years Among the Bees’, and still 
later, “Fifty Years Among _ the 
Bees’. (All out of print now.) I 
have only space enough to relate a 
few of these things that made Dr. 


Miller outstandng as a leader. 
(to be continued) 
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Asked and Answered 


To Keep an Old Breeding Queen 

Question:—I have a queen mother that 
is old but able to do some more breeding. 
The bees are getting ready to supersede 
her. I should like to know how I can 
keep her alive for another season.—George 
Graham, N. Y. ; 

Answer: — The breeding queen 
should be kept in a nucleus so that 
she will not be required to do so 
much work. Her colony can _be 
strengthened in the fall by adding 
brood from other colonies, but in 
the spring the breeding queen colo- 
ny should not be permitted to build 
up to more than two or three frames 
of brood, which means that_ her 
brood chamber should be restricted 
to a small hive or nucleus box. 


— 


Simple Method of Melting 
— ~~ few old 
—_— melt up a fe 
BP. yg yy the “wext—ieul” M. Wend- 
i linois. 
eh simple method for 
melting up old combs consists of 
putting the combs in a burlap sack, 
tying the mouth of the sack se- 
curely, placing it in a wash boiler 
of water, and weighting the sack to 
the bottom of the boiler with a 
couple of bricks. Bring the water 
to a boil; boil for 20 minutes. The 
melting point of wax being approxi- 
mately 143° F. and the boiling point 
of water 212°, the wax is melted, 
and being lighter than water, will 
rise to the surface. When the wa- 
ter cools the wax will solidify and 
can be picked off the surface of the 
water. The sack retains most of 
the foreign matter that may have 
been in the wax. 
—_r 


California Buckeye Poisonous 
to Bees 

Question:—I have some bees quite near 
buckeye trees. Is there any danger of 
the bees getting poisoned?—Orval C. Hart, 
California. : 

Answer:—The pollen of the Cali- 
fornia Buckeye is definitely poison- 
ous to honeybees and when present 
in sufficient quantities will kill 
entire colonies within a few weeks 
time during the blooming period of 
the plant. The queens progressively 
become drone layers. A large por- 
tion of the young larvae die within 
a day or two after hatching and 
most of the worker bees that do 
reach maturity usually emerge as 
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cripples. Finally all of the brood de- 
velops as drone brood. Some of the 
field bees acquire the appearance of 
paralytic bees. The honey can be fed 
to colonies not in the buckeye terri- 
tory without injury and the honey 
causes no symptoms of poisoning 
when eaten by man.—J. E. Eckert, 
Apiculturist, University of Califor- 
nia, College of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


———_P 


Young Queens to Prevent Swarming 

Question: — Will young queens intro- 
duced to all colonies prevent swarming ?— 
John Greer, Indiana. 


Answer: — The introduction of 
young queens in the spring will tend 
to reduce the number of swarms but 
does not entirely prevent swarming. 
Since some swarming is the result 
of the supersedure of queens that 
are growing old the introduction of 
young queens to all colonies will 
tend to reduce swarming resulting 
from  supersedure. Furthermore, 
colonies headed with young queens 
are less likely to swarm than colo- 
nies with old queens. 


=P 


Amount of Sugar Needed by 


a Package of Bees 
Question:—Can you give me an esti- 
mate on the amount of sugar syrup a col- 
ony of 12,000 bees, newly established, can 
consume over a given period of time, sa 
two weeks?—Eugene M. Hubbard, N. 


Answer:—The amount of syrup a 
newly established 3-lb. package of 
bees will consume over a given pe- 
riod of time depends upon the a- 
mount of natural food—nectar and 
pollen—available at the time the 
feeding of syrup is done. Should 
the weather be cool enough to pre- 
vent bees from collecting nectar and 
pollen or to interfere with the se- 
cretion of nectar, this package of 
bees 'would probably consume eight 
or ten pounds of sugar made into 
sugar syrup in the course of two 
weeks. However, when settled 
weather comes, bees are likely to 
gather nectar from early sources 
such as dandelion, fruit bloom, etc. 
It is necessary to feed sugar syrup 
to a package of bees, especially if 
the bees are put into a hive contain- 
ing frames with full sheets of foun- 
dation with no combs of honey in 
the hives, even though some nectar 
is being gathered. 
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Annotations 


The Hive and The Honeybee— 
The new ediiiun of this notable 
book, edited by Koy A. Grout with 
the assistance of the staff of the 
American Bee Journal, is a wel- 
come addition to the modern bee- 
keeping library, since it is almost a 
new book in which painstaking ef- 
forts are visible. Multi-authorship 
under able supervision generally 
leads to sound production. This is 
clearly visible in the “ABC and 
XYZ of Bee Culture” which I trust 
in future editions will be further 
enriched by more data and experi- 
ences and by colored illustrations. 
In artistic production, bee literature 
is still behind poultry literature. 
“The Hive and the Honeybee” may 
be considered another encyclopedia 
in the making though appearing as 
a standard text book akin to Dr. 
Phillips’. In Britain, Mr. W. Herrod- 
Hempsall’s work (in 2 vols.) is a 
more ambitious work beautifully 
produced. It deserves the attention 
of American beekeepers who are 
scholarly enough to be interested in 
the experiences of other countries. 
It should be the pride of all of us to 
welcome and possess good bee lit- 
erature, whatever its source may 
be, and I think all studious bee- 
keepers, and not Americans alone, 
should welcome and possess ‘The 
Hive and the Honeybee.” 

Feeding Dry Sugar—Mr. Arthur 
King’s remarks (p. 263) are perfect- 
ly sensible and in contra-distinc- 
tion to some other writers since, in 
my experience, even soft brown sug- 
ar cannot be properly utilized by 
the bees in winter if prevented 
from water carrying. Mr. King 
rightly observes: ‘‘We now place 
several pounds of dry sugar on the 
hive inner cover with the center 
block removed and find that the 
bees seem very happy to carry their 
own water and produce syrup ap- 
parently to their liking more than 
we are able to make. This method 
can only be used during the hot 
months when bees are able to fly 
freely and water should be made 
readily available to them. In cool 
damp weather the bees are unable 
to convert the dry sugar into syrup 
and it seems only to attract ants 
and roaches to the hive’’. 

Successful Marketing—That more 
well ordered roadside apiaries will 
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By Prof. A. Z. Abushady 
United Nations, N. Y. 


increase honey production is an un- 
deniable fact (p. 274) is confirmed 
by Mr. Clark. This does not apply 
to the U. S. A. alone, since it has 
been brought to my notice by bee- 
keepers in several countries. But 
apart from roadside apiaries we 
badly need “Cooperative Honey 
Shops”. Hardly anyone could re- 
sist the temptation to buy honey 
well displayed and I write from a 
city of 74% million people who hard- 
ly see any honey display and who 
realize with me that their metrop- 
olis is practically devoid of honey. 
Considering the huge food consump- 
tion of New York, such deficiency 
and the complete lack of honey 
shops in the world’s capitol reflect 
a marketing negligence on the part 
of organized beekeepers. 

Importation of Queen Bees— I 
wish to second Mr. Hambleton’s 
warning (p. 277). Although for 
years Egypt (which is free from in- 
fectious and parasitic bee diseases) 
has been importing Alpine Carnio- 
lan queens and package bees from 
the Strgar Apiaries at Bitnje Bo- 
hinjska Bistrica, with no harmful 
results but rather the contrary, such 
importation has been under govern- 
ment supervision, apart from the 
eminent reputation of the Strzar 
Apiaries. But with the disruptions 
and ravages of war, present condi- 
tions in Europe are far from assur- 
ing, and it would be quite foolish 
to gamble with the safety of Ameri- 
can apiaries. Furthermore, Ameri- 
can beekeepers have every reason 
to be proud of their bees and of 
the efforts of their commercial 
breeders which are thought highly 
of abroad. They do not seem to re- 
alize their wealth and advantages. 

Appreciating the Langstroth Hive 
—After my first winter experience 
in New York with the Langstroth 
hive, my appreciation of its utility 
has not been lessened, if not actual- 
ly enhanced. With adequate stores 
and in good strength, my bees win- 
tered quite well without any addi- 
tional packing. They were covering 
20 combs last September and I es- 
timated each to possess over 60 lbs. 
of honey. Up till mid-May I com- 
pletely avoided disturbing them. 
They were freely bringing in pollen 
and apveared strong for the time of 
year. 
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Honey Producer Cooperatives to the Front 


Thirty-odd years ago we _ had, 
generally stabilized honey markets. 
Very probably because the impor- 
tant packers were also manufactur- 
ers of the beekeeper’s supplies. 

Fair producer prices, then as now, 
play an important part in market 
stabilization. Supply manufactur- 
ers recognized that fact and also 
that fair producer prices were con- 
ducive to good bee supply business. 
Moreover, the fact that they were in 
the honey packing business was an- 
other reason why fair price levels 
were important, and the time spent 
in producer, retailer, and consumer 
education justified results in the 
end. 

All of that ended when the old 
line packers quit. Confusion and 
uncertainty soon followed which in 
the final analysis resulted in the 
lowest bulk honey price in history 
of the industry. To some extent, of 
course, price decline can be charged 
to the depression. The important 
contributing factor, however, was 
the general over-all situation which 
developed within the industry after 
these ‘‘Champions’” sold out. 

Faced with the gloomy prospect 
of fruitless years ahead, cooperative 
effort, to some of our leaders, 
seemed to hold the answer. The evi- 
dence today well supports their 
good judgment. Honey producers 
are steadily moving in the direction 
of cooperative marketing. 

Within the past four years six 
producer owned and _ controlled 
honey marketing cooperatives were 
organized. During the same period 
others increased their memberships 
several times over, so that today a 
substantial portion of the nation’s 


honey crop reaches the consumer 
through these cooperatives. 

Today with increasing member- 
ship, new cooperative organizations 
coming into the picture, increasing 
bee population and _ subsequent 
larger annual production, it follows 
that adjustments must be made in 
marketing practices, a better job 
done in consumer education, and 
last but not least, more attention 
directed toward quality honey pro- 
duction than was necessary in the 
past in order to carry on a well bal- 
anced over-all production and mar- 
keting program. 

The honey marketing cooperatives 
have tackled that job. The wheels 
were put in motion with the or- 
ganization of the National Council 
of Honey Marketing Cooperatives, 
March 21, in Chicago. Represented 
were officers of the Sioux Honey 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa, Finger 
Lakes Honey Producers Coopera- 
tive, Groton, New York, Orange 
Empire Honey Producers, Orange, 
California, Imperial Valley Honey 
Marketing Association, San _ Ber- 
nardino, California, Illinois Honey 
Producers, Mt. Sterling, Illinois, 
and the Ohio Apiaries Cooperative 
Association, Delaware, Ohio. 

Mr. H. M. Bain, Principal Econo- 
mist, Cooperative Research and Ser- 
vice Division, Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, United States Department 
of Agriculture, served well as coun- 
selor and in an advisory capacity. 

Lloyd C. Gardner, Manager of 
the Ohio Apiaries Cooperative As- 
sociation, was chosen as chairman; 
Don H. Lee, Manager of the Finger 
Lakes Honey Producers, is  vice- 
chairman for the ensuing year. 





Carl Richardson of Ottawa, Kansas, in his bee yard 
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From the Field of Experience 





FRAMES FOR COMB HONEY 
By Ernest Finn 


One summer I wanted just a few 
comb honey sections and, as I want- 
ed most of my honey in deep ex- 
tracting combs, I couldn’t use com- 
plete comb honey supers even if I 
had had them. I wanted the sec- 
tions to be 4x5 inches, too, because 
I thought they looked nicer than 
the square ones, so I couldn’t use 
the regular 8-section deep frame 
which is sometimes used for 4% x 
4% inch sections. 

After some thought I made two 
frames as illustrated in the photo- 
graph. The space under the top 
bar was filled in with two pieces of 
thin wood, with a couple of small 
blocks between. It will be noted 
also that the end bars are thicker 
than usual. When these frames were 
placed between two partly filled 
extracting combs I had no difficulty 
in getting them filled out evenly. 

Toronto, Ontario. 


eo 


COMMENTS ON FACING 
HIVES SOUTH 
By M. I. Taylor 

Why South? Because the axis 
should run North and South with 
the entrance to the South for the 
reason that the South gets a little 
more heat from the sun as it travels 
from the East to the West. How- 
ever, the most important reason is 
that the sides of the hives have more 
area than the ends, and the sun 
strikes the larger area of the sides 
almost directly in its travel from 
East to West. bringing into play the 
beneficial effects of Panel Heat as 
explained in my article in December 
Gleanings. This is just an illustra- 
tion of the practical application of 
the principles of heatin’ 2d ventil- 
ating. 

Richmond, Va. 


a 


PERSIAN STRAIN OF SANFOIN 
By Leroy A. Wilson 

We have reason to believe that if 
Persian strain of Sanfoin (Onobry- 
chis Viscaefolia forma Persica Sgi- 
ryaev) were used in this country it 
would be a very good honey and 
forage crop. We have located a fa- 
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Ernest Finn’s sister 


holding the 
frame for the 4x5 comb sections 


mous plant breeder who has _ this 
strain. His name is Dr. R. Fleisch- 
mann and he lives at Kompolt, Hun- 
gary. He also informs us he has 
developed a new strain of vetch 
from a wild species which is very 
promising both for forage and for 
honey production. We believe he 
has many other valuable plants and 
that it would be well for American 
beemen to obtain seed from him 
and try it in various parts of the 
United States. 

Veyo, Utah. 

oo 


COLONIES FACING EAST 
OR WEST MAY STARVE 
DURING WINTER 
By G. M. Ranum 
In your “Talk to Beekeepers” in 
the April issue you suggested that 
hives should preferably be located so 
that entrances face the South. I ful- 
ly agree with you but want to add 
something more: When the hive is 
set to face the East or West the clus- 
ter is likely to move toward the 
South side making a strong possibil- 
ity that the colony may starve before 
spring with plenty of honey yet in 
the combs on the North side. 
Mount Horeb, Wis. 
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How To Build Up County Beekeepers’ Associations 


in Attendance and Membership 
By E. R. Root 


On page 634, November, 1946, 
Gleanings I explained how Ed John- 
son, Secretary of Cuyahoga Co. Bee- 
keepers’ Association, was building 
up the membership of his group to 
the extent that invariably the meet- 
ing held several times a year has an 
attendamee sometimes larger than 
the Ohio State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation. 

It should be noted, however, that 
any county association comprising 
a big city will have a much larger 
attendance and membership than 
county groups in the rural districts. 
On the other hand, a county com- 
prising a big district, including the 
suburbs will necessarily have a 
large number of beekeepers in a 
small area, making it possible for 
beekeepers to reach the place of 
meeting either in the suburbs or in 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY BEEKEEPERS 


“Under the snowdrifts the blossoms are sleeping 
Dreaming their dreams of sunshine and June.” 


It’s been a rare winter, the bees flying on more 
than one occasion during the last six weeks, all of 
which should help them in waiting out the balance 
of the winter. Bill Landfear, running a test on colo- 
nies with and without top entrances, reports that 
his colonies with top entrances in the inner cover 
show no excess moisture, while colonies sealed up 
tight do. 


You will find that bees are a lot easier to handle 
if you wear a pair of white coveralls in the bee 
yard. There's something about white that does not 
arouse the bees the way dark clothes seem to. 


If you are going to increase your Stands of bees 
this coming spring have you considered feeding pol- 
len supplement to your heavie& colonies in March 
and April, and then dividing early in May? The 
high cof of package bees makes your homemade 
increase wath while. 


The Museum of Natural History has resumed 
their Sunday afternoon lectures, which means we 
will not be able to use their auditorium for our 
winter meeting on Sunday afternoon, February 23. 
Ingtead it will be held in the ground floor assembly 
room of the Miles Avenue Church of Chris, 9200 
Miles Ave., Cleveland. Everyone’s welcome. Park 
on Miles, E. 93rd, or Broadway. Be sure to bring 
your gadgets for discussion. 


Jack Deyell, Editor of Gleanings, will give us the 
highlights of the Tampa Meeting and talk on “Have 

ou Ever.” 

For the benefit of members, we will have sulfa- 
thiazole on sale at the meeting --- twenty-five of the 
Standard 0.5 gram tablets for twenty-five cents. 
Sulfa is so cheap that you can ill afford to leave 
it out of your sugar syrup and pollen supplement. 


Carl Griese, Pres. (2-16-47) Ed Johnson, Sec’y 


“Biggest little bee journal” in the world 
June, 1947 
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Ed Johnson, Secretary of the Cuyahoga 
County Beekeepers’ Association 


the heart of the city during winter. 

However, Mr. Ed Johnson, Secre- 
tary of the Cuyahoga County Asso- 
ciation, boosts the attendance by 
sending out postal cards which he 
can mail for one cent, giving a brief 
of what members may expect in the 
way of discussion at the next meet- 
ing. He has a very happy way of 
making up a program of topics that 
in themselves are not only timely 
but highly instructive. I present 
here a sample of one of these pro- 
grams which not only tells what to 
expect in the way of discussion but 
in the announcement gives some 
valuable information. It is for this 
reason that we call Mr. Johnson’s 
announcement card the ‘Biggest 
Little Bee Journal” in the United 
States. 

One can readily see from these 
announcements that Ed Johnson is 
alive to the latest new tricks of the 
trade. Usually some outside speak- 
er is present to give information on 
a certain subject or topic on which 
more information is desired. 








Second Glances 


Swarms do keep track of queens. 
Just how is certainly a thing to 
marvel at, among thousands of fly- 
ing bees, but very often a swarm 
whose queen cannot fly will return 
even without settling (pages 257- 
259). And Mr. Heacock’s story of 
the tumbling excitement of an 
emerging swarm certainly has been 
experienced by most beekeepers. 
Whether we want to admit it or not, 
a swarm does have a fascination, 
even if we do know that they do 
not belong in good beekeeping. 

A honey plant program is more 
than ever of value to us, now that 
farming practice is changing in 
many localities. We may have much 
cause to be grateful to the long and 
painstaking work of men like Frank 
Pellett—his new clover alone has 
much promise, with its lateral root 
system and value as a farm legume. 
All in all, a definite nation-wide 
program will result in real benefit 
to all (page 260). 

Hiving packages on combs of 
brood certainly is a novel method, 
but one which would be bound to 
produce a colony in a hurry, as Mr. 
Latham says (page 264). I think, 
too, that he has “kinfolk” in all 
ranks of beekeepers — yes, even 
those with large commercial hold- 
ings—in keeping bees “for the fun 
of it’. As aman working with me 
recently said (he had turned down 
a good position elsewhere to work 
in an apiary system), “each day is 
different — one never becomes 
bored’’. 

Honey foods are always eatable— 
very much so (page 267). “Use, 
like, and repeat”—Mrs. Nielsen, you 
have coined a good slogan for your 
monthly recipe pages. 

The ideal apiary houses sound 
like the realization of a dream. No 
more traveling up to several hun- 
dred miles in a day in a bumpy 
truck, no more working bees in all 
kinds of weather ‘just because one 
is out at the yard (I have worked in 
rain, snow, and what not), no more 
worrying about chilled brood, etc. 
But while being serious as to the 
above, and not doubting their value 
for specialized purposes such as 
queen rearing, would they be prac- 
tical in commercial honey produc- 
tion when locations vary and are 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


changed so much from year to year? 
And with thousands of mating nu- 
clei in one small place, what will 
be the percentage of queens being 
unable to find the right entrance 
back, etc.? I’m just asking (p. 268). 

Demareeing is not “several 
stunts”, Propolis Pete, but one spe- 
cialized method (page 273). E. S. 
Miller can probably tell you most 
about using it rightly. He has main- 
tained (and I think properly) that 
brood lifting and starting the queen 
afresh should be done before swarm- 
ing begins—and then very little ev- 
er occurs. 

“And the sweet profit— —” That 
phrase from the old Chas. Butler 
book is a compelling and apt one 
(even if the author was not over- 
modest as to his claims regarding 
beekeeping knowledge). It can be 
a “sweet profit’, both in pleasure 
and material return (page 275). | 

Good smoker fuel prepared in 
advance is well worth a little work. 
Even in dry weather it takes time 
to hunt fuel at each bee yard, and 
in wet weather—well—. You are 
right, Mr. Southwick, a hot blast of 
smoke is useless, and moreover, is 
of positive harm, both to the ees’ 
temper and welfare (page 275). 

Dangers of queen importation are 
pointed out in a clear and reason- 
able fashion by J. I. Hambleton 
(page 277). Commercial beekeep- 
ers especially should shun the risk 
of importing such a thing as Acar- 
ine disease; and when, as pointed 
out, queens now obtainable do not 
offer promise of being of any ex- 
ceptional value, it is surely not wise 
to import. 

Big business! The queen and 
package bee industry is _ rapidly 
growing to a point justifying that 
title. Yet it is still dependent on 
the weather, for packages without 
queens are useless, and how to pro- 
duce properly mated queens in spells 
of unseasonably cold weather has 
not been discovered yet (page 281). 

A landmark is gone. While no 
one is indispensable, the world with- 
out Henry Ford will seem a bit 
strange to this generation. That he 
also possessed bees is certainly of 
interest, and shows both his interest 
in common things and the ever- 
present appeal of our vocation. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


By M. J. Deyell 


Out on a Limb—One Gleanings 
reader, after perusing the May 
Talk to Beekeepers, said that the 
first part referring to experiences in 
northern Michigan left him out on 
a limb because the story ended 
quite abruptly and_ he suddenly 
found himself in my Medina apiary. 

As I review the somewhat dis- 
jointed anecdote critically, it seems 
there should have been a transition 
sentence or paragraph, following 
the Michigan episode, to bridge over 
this gap and avoid having readers 
perched out on the end of this limb. 

This reader thought I should tell 
more about the Michigan experi- 
ences—how the venture turned out. 
As a matter of fact, I could write a 
book on what happened in the api- 
aries during those two seasons. I 
may, in future talks, refer to some 
things that happened as well as 
some mistakes made during those 
two seasons. In a word, fairly good 
crops were harvested. 

In 1918, we secured 22%c for 
white honey and 20c for buckwheat, 
fob. car Copemish, Michigan. At the 
beginning of the 1917 season I was 
at one time $3500 in debt. When the 
bees were sold early during 1919 I 
had enough money to pay off all in- 
debtedness and make a substantial 
payment on the home I now own. 
However, because of the scarcity of 
sugar, which, by the way, retailed 
at 30c a pound at that time, the 
price of honey advanced quite rap- 
idly. Such high prices were favor- 
able for my beekeeping venture. 

After honey prices began to de- 
cline, following the first world war, 
some of us thought they would nev- 
er again reach such a high level but 
We know what has happened during 
the past few years. This shows that 
it may be a little dangerous to make 
any rash predictions. 

Bees Carrying Pollen at 43°—I 
have heard or read that bees cannot 
fly very far in a temperature below 
43° F.—or is it 46°? I will have to 
look it up. Anyway, at 3:00 this 
afternoon (this is May 9) I visited 
one of our experimental colonies 


just west of the office where we have 


a thermometer (the Taylor make) 
on the northeast side of a tree. We 
have been having cold weather dur- 
ing the past four or five days. As 
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M. J. Deyell 
a matter of fact, snow fell yesterday 


and today. This thermometer reg- 
istered 43° Fahrenheit. I looked at 
the entrance of the hive and to my 
amazement saw a bee carrying in a 
large load of yellow pollen. Dan- 
delions are in bloom near the hive. 
It is probable that this bee had a 
short haul and worked in the sun- 
shine and consequently got into the 
hive with its load without becoming 
numbed with the cold. 

I have been surprised at times to 
see bees carrying pollen directly 
following a cool rain. Where and 
how they get it I am unable to say. 
Possibly some of the bees were way- 
laid between the field and the hive 
because of rain and had to seek 
shelter somewhere enroute till the 
rainfall ceased. Perhaps some read- 
ers have ideas on this. Somehow I 
have never found enough time to 
observe bee behaviour. 

A Wet Time was Had by All.—My 
son-in-law and I ordered 20 pack- 
ages with queens from the South. 
They arrived May 1 just after din- 
ner. The bees were in good condi- 
tion and it seemed desirable to put 
them into hives that evening. After 
4:30 we sprayed the packages thor- 
oughly with thin warm sugar syrup 
and a little later loaded them into 
a truck and hauled them to our api- 
aries. My son-in-law’s apiary is a- 
bout six miles out and mine is only 
three miles away, so we went to his 
yard first. 

On the way out we noticed a 
black cloud in the southwest. On 
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arriving at the apiary we found it 
impossible to drive through the or- 
chard to the bee location, so the 
owner of the orchard hauled the 
packages and hives on his truck, 
hauled by a tractor. 

No sooner had we located the 
hives and unloaded the packages 
when a violent electrical storm, with 
wind and rain, broke in all its fury. 
At first we thought it would be pos- 
sible to put the bees into the hives 
but we soon decided that would be 
impossible. The wind blew some of 
the packages over. We were driven 
underneath the truck for shelter 
from the storm. The rain leaked 
through the truck and down our 
necks. We were almost as wet as 
though we had fallen in the lake. 

When the rain slackened a bit we 
proceeded to put the packages into 
the hives. We removed about four 
combs from each hive, then dumped 
the bees into this space. We then 
spread the bees around on the bot- 
tom of the hive with our hive tools, 
then pried the screen off each queen 
cage and shook the queen down 
among the bees. One queen flew 
away. We hope she returned to the 
hive. 

We used bee feeders similar to 
the division board feeder, but 
smaller, each holding about a quart 
of syrup. Two of these were placed 
in each hive. In due time the pack- 
ages were installed. We lost no 
time in getting home and changing 
clothes. We can never forget that 
experience. We then had supper 
and my 10 packages were still wait- 
ing to be put into hives. And so 
about 7:00 o’clock that same even- 
ing we drove out to my yard. It 
was impossible to drive in so we 
had to carry the 10 packages and 
other paraphernalia quite a distance 
from the road to the apiary. We 
installed these packages in the same 
manner as the others. The bees 
were very quiet. In fact, they had 
to be quiet because they were full 
of syrup and wet with rain. Even- 
ing is a splendid time for putting 
packages of bees into hives. The 
bees have all night to get settled 
down before they fly out of the 
hives the following day. 

An Interesting Observation.—The 
day following the installation of our 
bees I visited my yard even though 
the weather was quite cold, to see 
how the bees were behaving. I took 
a chance on opening a hive con- 
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This comb has stretched cells in the upper 
portion and worker cells below. 
a first class comb. 


It is not 





Badly stretched combs do no harm if used 
in an extracting super exclusively. But 
if they get into the brood chamber, or if 
the queen is allowed in the supers early 
in the season, there’s trouble. The stretched 
cells are apt to be converted intc drone 
cells and thousands = unwanted drones 
result. 





A good straight comb consisting of work- 


er cells. Such a comb is valuable. 


taining a package. I tried to deter- 
mine on what comb the queen 
would be found and removed this 
comb. Sure enough, there she was 
and to my amazement I found fresh- 
ly laid eggs in about 30 or 40 cells. 
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This queen had begun to lay 20 
hours after being put in the hive. I 
have never before seen a queen that 
started to lay so soon after being 
put into a hive. 

There is much that could be said 
about installing packages and 
queens, but space forbids. You will 
find this topic discussed rather 
briefly in the editorial section of 
this issue. There are, however, two 
rules that should be followed: (1) 
Install packages rather late in the 
evening, if possible, and (2), have 
the bees well fed with warm syrup 
before they are put into the hives. 
If packages are put into hives con- 
taining frames with full sheets of 
foundation, a continuous feed of 
sugar syrup should be given until 
nectar from natural sources is avail- 
able, to induce the bees to draw the 
foundation as well as supply the 
colony with ample food. 

The critical time in the develop- 
ment of a package is during the 
third week just before the first cy- 
cle of brood begins to emerge. A 
beekeeper who already has colonies 
can take a comb of sealed brood, 
preferably one that has some young 
bees beginning to emerge, from a 
populous colony and give the comb 
to a package, placing it in the cen- 
ter of the broodnest. This gives 
the package colony a tremendous 
boost. As the young bees emerge 
from this comb the queen will have 
additional cells in which to lay eggs. 


A handy carrier for transporting equipment 
from the hard road to the apiary during wet 
The boys are carrying cardboard 
boxes of pollen substitute, smokers, and veils. 


Putting a one pound cake of pollen substitute 
on top of a brood chamber in early spring. 
The inner cover is turned upside down to 


weather. 


make space for the cake. 
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Some beekeepers who do _ not 
have strong colonies from which to 
take brood to boost packages can 
order queenless booster packages to 
arrive during the third week fol- 
lowing installation of packages. 

Carrying Materials into Apiaries. 
—JIt has been impossible this spring, 
because of continuous rains, to drive 
into apiaries. The carrier shown 
in one of the pictures is a simple 
affair and serves its purpose. It is 
part of our regular equipment. It 
has been necessary in the past to 
carry supers from the road into the 
apiary, especially following a heavy 
rain. 

Some beekeepers are now piling 
supers up in the middle of the api- 
ary on substantial stands in the fall, 
covering and tying them down so 
the piles will not blow over. The 
supers are then ready to put on in 
the spring or during the spring hon- 
ey flow. 

The Value of Good Combs.—It 
pays to have good combs in the 
brood chamber. Combs that con- 
tain large patches of drone cells 
should be removed and _ replaced 
with good combs consisting of work- 
er cell or frames with full sheets of 
foundation. 

It is natural for bees to build 
some drone cells—in fact, they will 
be built somewhere in the brood 
chamber even though full sheets of 
worker foundation are used in all 

(Continued on page 365) 
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Editorials 


Wet weather continued in this 
area until May 21. The ground is 
full of water. Clovers should flour- 
ish and secrete nectar—if weather 
conditions are right . This may be 
the year which beekeepers have 
been waiting for. 

se ee * 





Agriculturists are now asking for 
bees. Farmers and growers of fruit 
and vegetables are realizing more 
than ever before the importance 
and absolute necessity of having an 
adequate number of honeybees on 
their farms for pollination. Some 
years ago beekeepers had to beg 
farmers for locations or sites on 
which to place apiaries. At present 
farmers are asking for bees. Com+ 
mercial beekeepers have paid rent- 
als for suitable apiary sites. It 
seems probable that in the near fu- 
ture farmers, especially legume 
growers, may be paying rental for 
bees to perform the necessary pol- 
lination service. 


**es © @ & 


The Sugar 
Situation 


An increase or decrease 
in the supply of cane 
sugar in this country is 
of interest to beekeepers not only 
because of the use of sugar in feed- 
ing bees but also because of the ef- 
fect sugar supplies have on the con- 
sumption of honey. Under the pres- 
ent law, rationing of sugar to con- 
sumers stops October 1, 1947 and 
industrial inventories will be out 
from under Government control 
March 31, 1948. 

Indications a month or two back 
were that the supply of sugar would 
not be fully adequate to meet the 
demands during 1947 and it was ru- 
mored that President Truman would 
ask for an extension of rationing 
powers into 1948. At the moment 
reports indicate that sugar supplies 
are large in some warehouses at 
least, but normally stocks are great- 
est at this season. 

The official estimated crop in Cu- 
ba this year will be 6,000,000 tons 
as against 5,500,000 tons estimated 
earlier in the year. This would be 
about 31% over the 1946 crop, but 
storms in weeks just ahead could 
reduce this figure considerably. 

Yet it is believed by some au- 
thorities that if rationing and price 
control end in October of this year 
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the price of sugar will increase. It 
is likely, should this occur, that the 
higher price would bring still more 
adequate stocks of sugar into this 
country and it is almost sure to 
have an effect on the sale and price 
of honey, particularly those grades 
of honey that have been used as a 
substitute sweet for industrial pur- 
poses. It is our belief that an ex- 
tension of price control of sugar 
will mean that honey prices will 
hold up better than if the controls 
were discontinued. 

It seems difficult to believe that 
any radical decrease in the price of 
most food items can occur so long as 
Europe is still hungry and this coun- 
try assumes part of the responsibil- 
ity at least for feeding those coun- 
tries in direst need. 

* * &£ *& * 
Feeding Considerable discussion 
Dry Sugar has occurred recently 

on this matter of feed- 
ing dry sugar instead of sugar syr- 
up to colonies needing food. A year 
ago last fall we attempted to feed a 
colony dry sugar quite late in the 
season after cool weather had ar- 
rived. The bees would not take the 
sugar. Since that time we have 
tried feeding dry sugar with 2 fair 
degree of success. 

As pointed out in a recent edi- 
torial, this method is being used as 
a quick method of feeding bees, es- 
pecially if the colonies are low on 
stores and if the weather is suffi- 
ciently warm to permit bees to get 
water to mix with the sugar. 

A few days ago we fed a number 
of colonies dry sugar by simply 
pouring it on the inner covers with 
the center blocks of covers removed 
so that the bees could come up 
through the holes and get the sugar. 
We have examined the colonies 
since and find they are taking the 
sugar. We shall give a further re- 
port later. 

* ee &¢ & & 

Farm Safety Week President Tru- 
July 20 to 26 man has_ pro- 

claimed July 20 
to 26 as National Farm Safety Week. 
As beekeeping is an _ important 
branch of agriculture it would seem 
that beekeepers could and_ should 
cooperate in helping to reduce ac- 
cident hazards. Here are a few sug- 
gestions: 
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(1) When hauling bees be sure 
hives are well fastened onto the 
truck. In some instances, hives have 
tumbled off of a load. This is like- 
ly to cause considerable trouble. 

(2) Carry a fire extinguisher in 
each truck. If you do not have oc- 
casion to use it on your own truck 
you may have occasion to extin- 
guish a fire on another truck or car. 
It is well also to have a fire extin- 
guisher in each apiary house. 

(3) Carry a first-aid kit in the 
truck and join the boy scouts, at 
least long enough to know how to 
use it. 

(4) Never carry lighted smokers in 
a truck unless the smokers have the 
nozzles well plugged and are placed 
in metal containers. 

(5) When Cyanogas is used to des- 
troy a diseased hive of bees keep on 
the windward side of it and under 
no circumstances use it in a build- 
ing without wearing a gas mask. 
When carbon bisulphide is applied 
to moth-infested supers in a build- 
ing be sure to wear a gas mask. 

By using reasonable precaution 
we can avoid most of the accidents. 
se & & 8 


Watch Food During early June in 
Supply in the North there is, in 
the Hives some 1 ocalities, a 
dearth of nectar be- 
tween spring and summer honey 
flows. This is a critical time for bees. 
A cool spell of weather may oc- 
cur and some populous colonies 
that run low on stores may be lost 
owing to starvation. A large colo- 
ny of bees consumes a considerable 
amount of food each day. It takes 
about one full comb of honey to 
produce one comb of brood. 
Beekeepers, especially those in 
clover regions, should check care- 
fully the food supply in hives dur- 
ing this time. It has been said on 
good authority that when the food 
supply for a colony is reduced to 
less than 15 pounds of honey the 
queen curtails her egg laying. If, 
however. there is a light continuous 
honey flow the queen is likely to 
continue her egg laying in normal 
fashion, even though the stores get 
slightly below the 15 pound mark. 
It is well to err on the side of safe-' 
ty and have too much rather than 
too little honey in each hive. This 
extra amount is never lost or wast- 
ed. It is insurance against starvation. 
After bringing bees through the 
winter and spring months, it is high- 
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ly important that they be supplied 
with ample food right up until the 
time the major flow starts in order 
to secure the maximum crop of hon- 


ey. 
*x* ke kk 
Properly Ripened A newspaper 
Honey Does clipping from 
Not Spoil New Hampshire 
contains an ac- 
count of a woman who put up some 
honey in quart jars in 1893, then 
stored it away for emergency pur- 
poses. Early this year the honey 
was taken out of storage and used 
on the table. It was pronounced ex- 
cellent despite the fact that it was 
put up 54 years ago. 

Some few years ago while archae- 
ologists were excavating the ruins 
of an ancient city they came onto an 
earthen jar containing honey. The 
jar was opened and the honey was 
found to be in good condition—in 
fact, quite palatable. It was esti- 
mated that the honey had been cov- 
ered up for over 2000 years. 

Beekeepers and those connected 
with our industry may perhaps fail 
to appreciate the marvelous quali- 
ties of honey. It is nature’s choicest 
and most delicious sweet. If proper- 
ly cured or ripened before being re- 
moved from the hive and then stored 
air tight in a room that does not be- 
come too hot during the summer, or 
too damp during the winter, it will 
keep practically indefinitely. At 
present when honey is so scarce it 
isn’t necessary to keep honey in 
storage for any great length of time. 

s* 2: @ @ 

A reprint 
from ane arti- 
cle in ‘Seed 
World” for April 1945, regarding 
radish seed production in Michigan, 
brings out the fact that honeybees 
are important and were by far the 
more common of the insects found 
pollinating this crop. The best crops 
of radish seed occurred in areas 
where bees were plentiful. 

Competitive honey plants such as 
sweet clover, if located near a rad- 
ish field, was found to attract a con- 
siderable number of honeybees a- 
way from radish fields, presumably 
because the nectar in clover fields 
had a higher sugar content than did 
the radish bloom. Radish growers 
found that if much sweet clover was 
grown in the neighborhood, more 
bees were needed for pollination. 

This competition among nectar 
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Bees Important for 
Radish Production 








plants for bees is apparent among 
clovers. For example, certain kinds 
of clovers may fail to receive max- 
imum pollination service from hon- 
eybees because nectars from some 
other clovers near-by have a higher 
sugar concentration which makes 
them more attractive to the bees. 
It seems possible that soil and 
weather conditions may have some 
influence on the amounts of nectar 
found in different plants in a local- 
ity. There is opportunity for in- 
vestigational work along this line. 
so + & & # 


Standardizing Methods In the arti- 
of Shipping and le appear- 


Installing Packages ing on page 
321 of this 


issue, Grant 
D. Morse raises some questions con- 
cerning the different methods of 
shipping package bees used by 
southern shippers. ; 

Since packages of bees were first 
shipped in 1878, almost 70 years a- 
go, by the late A. I. Root, many dif- 
ferent types of cages have been 
used. At that time bees were ship- 
ped in one half and one pound cages 
with bee candy for food enroute. In 
some instances bees being shipped a 
short distance were filled with sug- 
ar syrup after being put into the 
shipping cages and no candy was 
used. 

During the intervening years 
shippers, after experimenting with 
different shapes and sizes of cages, 
are now using cages that are fairly 
uniform in shape and size. The two 
and three pound sizes are most com- 
mon. 

Sugar syrup in a small friction 
top can, held securely in place at 
the top and middle of the shipping 
cage, with two or three small holes 
in the lid which faces down, seems 
to meet feeding requirements. Some 
shippers have a small round hole 
cut in each lid with a piece of fine 
meshed cloth placed below the lid 
before it is put in the can. This 
permits the bees to get the syrup 
through the cloth as needed. 

As to the method of shipping 
queens with packages, some ship 
pers place queen cages, suspended 
by small wires, with queens and at- 
tendant bees, in the bee shipping 
cages. Each queen is caged safely 
enroute. Other shippers use what 
is called a dry shipping cage with 
no candy for the queen and no at- 
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tendant bees are put in with her. 
This apparently induces the bees in 
the shipping cage to feed the queen 
through the wire screen of the queen 
cage enroute. When the package 
reaches its destination the queen js 
supposed to be _ introduced and 
ready to be turned loose with the 
bees when they are put into the 
hive. 

Other shippers send the queen in 
a candied cage with attendant bees. 
It has seemed to us that the attend- 
ants sent with the queen may cause 
the bees in the shipping cage to be- 
come antagonistic toward these at- 
tendant bees and the queen. How- 
ever, when the queen is introduced 
in the usual manner by permitting 
the bees in the shipping cage to eat 
some candy out of the end of the 
queen cage after the package has 
been put into the hives, she is likely 
to be introduced successfully. There 
are occasional failures. 

We rather favor liberating the 

queen among the packages of bees 
at the time the bees are put into 
hives. One possible disadvantage 
to this method is that when pack- 
ages are installed during the day in 
hives containing frames with full 
sheets of foundation the bees and 
queen may abscond or leave the 
hive. When the queen, in her imtro- 
ducing cage, is placed between two 
frames to be released by the bees, 
she cannot leave the hive and conse- 
quently may deter the bees from 
absconding and in due time the 
package of bees is established in the 
hive. 
_ When the weather is cool at the 
time bees are put into hives in the 
North, queens that are intended to 
be liberated from their cages by the 
bees are sometimes held in the cag- 
es longer than necessary because 
the bees do not eat the candy out of 
the end of the cage as they usually 
do during warm weather. 

And so this problem of shipping 
and installing packages of bees and 
queens deserves careful considera- 
tion by both bee shippers and re- 
ceivers of bees. We hope as time 
goes on that there may be a stan- 
dard shipping cage, a_ standard 
method of placing each queen in the 
package enroute, and a more or less 
standard method of putting pack- 
ages with queens into hives. Such 
would certainly simplify matters at 
the receiving end of the route and 
possibly at the shipping end too. 
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From North, East, West, and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, May 2 
- Today, May 2, finds 
Southern California 
basking in sunshine 
with days really 
hot. Four or five 
days in early April, 
warm: to almost hot, 
brought the orange 
blossoms out weeks 
ahead of! normal, 
then it turned cold 
and continued cold until all hopes 
of a crop were past. 
Crop: Of course the orange 1s the 
only source from which we have 
any honey to date. Early prospects 
were good but as it stands now we 
would guess a twenty pound per 
colony average. 
Market: We heard that one con- 
cern was offering to advance 25c on 
It is the best price we have 


orange. é ) 
known in our 50 years of California 
beekeeping. 

Miscellaneous: All of the large 


migratory beekeepers are looking 
for locations where they can get 
late honey or at least a fill up. One 
large operator we heard of secured 
a fleet of trucks, loaded 500 colo- 
nies, and drove 200 miles to new 
pastures. In two nights he moved 
1000 colonies. This was from the 
orange of Southern California to the 
orange of Central California. Ver- 
ily beekeepers are keeping on the 
band wagon. This is surely fast 
work. 

The white sage and wild buck- 
wheat are blooming but the bees 
seem to be getting little or nothing 
from either. These are the two 
main sources of honey from our na- 
tural shrubs in Southern California 
and might be called late spring and 
summer bloomers. 

Copious rains before Christmas 
soaked the ground to a good depth. 
With practically no rain since, the 
ground is very hard on the surface 
with a little of the early moisture 
underneath. The rainfall is light 
over all of Southern California and 
snowfall is very light in the moun- 
tains. This makes all streams very 
low and calls for a conservation of 
water along all lines possible. This 
does not apply to the country re- 
ceiving water from the Colorado 
River as that source comes from 
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thousands of miles to the east and 
north of us and is not affected by 
our dry years. Many beekeepers 
have given up hope of a crop in our 
parts and are looking for a place to 
which they can move hoping to get 
some honey. In the great Imperial 
and Palo Verde Valleys to the South 
and East of us, where all of the 
crops depend on irrigation, the pros- 
pects for honey are normal. In fact, 
as we recall, they have never missed 
a honey crop. 

After all, most beekeepers must 
be pretty well satisfied with their 
calling as we hear of no apiaries be- 
ing offered for sale. Colonies are 
reported in good condition and. all 
they need is nectar and they will 
do their part.—L. L. Andrews, Cor- 
ona, Calif. 

“= 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, May 3 
The weather during 
the first two weeks 
of April was rather 
cool, cloudy, and 
not favorable as de- 
sired by the or- 
chardists or bee- 
keepers and partic- 
ularly by the pack- 
age bee and queen 
producers. The sea- 
son so far is behind 
in rainfall with but 
little opportunity for much precipi- 
tation this month. The last part of 


April turned warm with north 
winds rather frequent, drying out 
much moisture in the top soil. 


However, weather conditions turned 
favorable in time to get sufficient 
queens mated for the package bee 
trade. 

Condition of Colonies: Consider- 
able swarming was experienced this 
spring in apiaries that were not giv- 
en proper attention. The bees built 
up rapidly and were making prepa- 
rations for swarming when the few 
days of cool and cloudy weather set 
in. This condition generally por- 
tends swarming, and only drastic 
manipulations can prevent that. Un- 
der such conditions the removal of 
from three to six pounds of bees 
for packages takes care of the 
swarming problem. However, such 
colonies that are depleted of their 
excess population frequently require 
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feeding. , 

Floral Conditions: ‘1sne manzanita 
is reported to have yielded well 
this spring and will continue for a 
few weeks at the higher elevations. 
Mustard and thistle are still produc- 
ing in favored locations where strong 
colonies have stored enough honey 
to carry them until the major honey 
flow from yellow star thistle. The 
lack of moisture, if coupled with a 
hot summer, will mean a short hon- 
ey crop in northern California. 

Marketing Conditions: Many gro- 
cers are supplied with honey in va- 
rious sized containers with prices at 
about the same high level as during 
the past several months. In one 
large Oakland market I noted a 
shipment of one-pound jars so filled 
with foam that they never should 
have been marketed. Many store- 
keepers prefer to turn a portion of 
the jars upside down in order to 
make them stack better, I guess, 
and foamy honey looks most unat- 
tractive. On the same shelf, anoth- 
er brand of honey had started to 
granulate and it looked coarse and 
muddy. Such conditions are a hin- 
drance to honey marketing and par- 
ticularly so with such honey priced 
at 55c a pound. 

Honey normally moves. slower 
during the summer months but buy- 
ers are apparently waiting for low- 
er prices. One packer advises that 
for the first time in several years 
he has had no requests for a full 
week from his regular dealers for 
more honey. Would it not be ad- 
visable for the packing industry to 
take advantage of the publicity be- 
ing given to those articles that are 
voluntarily lowered in price before 
customer resistance forces lower 
prices? And would it not be highly 
desirable for packers to recondition 
honey that has started to granulate? 

What Price can the producer ex- 
pect this summer? While there is 
very little honey being offered at 
this time, producers are asking a- 
bout prices they can expect. Reports 
indicate very short crops in south- 
ern California from citrus, mes- 
quite, and sage. This means short 
supplies on top of low reserves—a 
condition that should cause a heavy 
demand for honey during the early 
summer period. It would seem log- 
ical that producers should receive 
a price equivalent to one half of the 
average retail selling price of table 
honey.—J. E. Eckert, Davis, Calif, 
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TEXAS, May 3 

Weather: Except for several cold 
days late in the month, which gen- 
erally occur in the beginning, the 
temperature for April was near Nnor- 
mal. Rainfali was light and con- 
siderably below normal in the south- 
ern and western portion of the state. 
Moisture conditions in the north 
and east portions were more favor- 
able; while good rain fell over small 
widely scattered areas no general 
rainfalls occurred during the month. 

Bees and Plants: Considering the 
delay of the season bees generally 
built up nicely and some swarming 
was reported. In some areas con- 
siderable feeding was necessary. 
Queens and package bee production 
was delayed about three weeks. Cit- 
rus fruit provided a good honey flow 
but many colonies were not in con- 
dition for the flow. Yields were fa- 
vorable with an average crop of 30 
pounds in the citrus area. In south- 
west Texas the heavy bloom of Mex- 
ican persimmon was of short dura- 
tion and little surplus was gathered. 
Guyacan, catsclaw, and guajillo 
bloomed profusely and yielded well, 
but the flow was interrupted by cold 
and generally unfavorable weather. 
Wherever the flow occurred early a 
good crop from. these sources was 
gathered. The April mesquite bloom 
was cut short, with no flow exnect- 
ed from this tree until the June 
bloom, which is generally more re- 
liable in nectar production. In east 
Texas youpon produced a fair flow, 
but it was interrupted by late cold 
weather. Horsemint is in good con- 
dition and more abundant than in 
several years. The plants are be- 
ginning to bloom and a honey flow 
may be expected within a few days. 
Texas marigold is quite plentiful 
and a flow from this plant is ex- 
pected. Legumes are becoming in- 
creasingly important as a major 
source of honey in Texas. In addi- 
sion to sweet clover, hairy vetch is 
Zrown extensively for seed in at 
east twelve counties. 


Market: Sales of citrus honey in 
large lots are reported at 25c. 

Miscellaneous: Migratory colonies 
which constitute about 70% of the 
total colonies in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley have been moved 
North for the summer. Many bee- 
keepers are moving to the vetch 
fields in north and east Texas. One 
county alone is expecting a migra- 
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tion of 1500 colonies in the vetch 
area.—A. H. Alex, 
Texas. 


San Antonio, 


“oe 

NEBRASKA, May 5 
Weather: This past 
winter has been 
quite severe in con- 
trast to the fairly 
open winters Ne- 
braska has enjoyed 
in recent years. Our 
junior beekeeper 
optimistically wrote 
“last snow’ six 
times on the calen- 
dar during March 
and April, the last fall arriving Ap- 
ril 15. Naturally the spring season 
is late, but at the present writing 
bees are happily working heavy 
fruit bloom and a prolific dandelion 
bloom. May 4 brought an unseasonal 
high of 87 degrees making vegeta- 
tion fairly pop. Little moisture came 
with the cold weather. April rain- 
fall, however, was well above twice 
the normal precipitation. ; 

Loss of Bees: Colony loss ran fair- 
ly high this winter. During pro- 
longed cold periods bees starved to 
death in hives containing an ample 
supply of honey. 

Condition of Bees: Despite ad- 
verse weather conditions, bees 
which have received the artificial 
stimulation of sugar syrup are in 
good condition. This has meant 
lots of extra work but the alert 
beekeeper fully appreciates the val- 
ue of having bees in condition to 
take advantage of the main honey 
flow when the time arrives. 

Market: Producers who sold their 
crops at ceiling prices ruefully re- 
gret their haste. Even to small bee- 
keepers the possible extra profit 
was considerable. The bulk of the 
writer’s crop went at 25c a pound. 
Surprisingly enough when the ceil- 
ing was removed the demand re- 
mained brisk even at 40c per pound. 
One pound jars retail slowly now in 
stores for 63c. 

Crop Prospects: Outlook for a 
good crop is encouraging. The clo- 
vers appear in good condition and 
warmer weather is speeding their 
development. Clovers, the beekeep- 
ers’ old standby, take a lot of pun- 
ishment. 

Miscellaneous: Orchardists are 
showing more and more interest in 
the pollination services of the bees. 
Farmers, too, are again investing in 
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bees. This interest is, of course, 
stimulated by present high prices. 
Many a small or backlot beekeeper 
who lost his bees during the drouth 
and depression years is restocking. 

During the recent controversy o- 
ver the portal to portal pay suits, 
the busy little bees came in for their 
share of publicity. The following 
was heard over two radio broad- 
casts. It was after price control 
had been lifted from honey and one 
homemaker was protesting the sharp 
increase in the price of honey. The 
grocer, however, obligingly ex- 
plained that the increase was due to 
the fact that the bees were now de- 
manding “petal to petal” pay.— 
Benj Nielsen, Aurora, Nebr. 


a4 
PENNSYLVANIA May 7 
Weather: The pres- 
ent season has been 
very backward as 
compared to the 
same time of year 
for 1945 and 1946; 
in fact, it is snow- 
ing now and the 
temperature is 
nearing 32 F. Last 
year the apple 
bloom ‘was about o- 
ver by April 30, but to date only 
the early trees are coming into 
bloom. There were frosts on both 
April 28 and 29. Little damage was 
done on either night but if it freezes 
tonight the story will be different. 

Bees are as backward as the sea- 
son in spite of the small winter loss- 
es. Stronger colonies are now ac- 
tively expanding into the second 
brood chambers and a few queen 
cells have been found. Cold winds 
on several fairly warm days whip- 
ped field bees about, killing many, 
reducing the strength of colonies, 
and retarding early brood rearing. 

Miscellaneous: A few colonies in 
the college apiaries were wintered 
in single story hives. Most of these 
colonies have run short of food and 
have required feeding. They have 
also been slower to build up, prob- 
ably because of their limited food 
supply. 

About 50 colonies were weighed 
last fall on November 13 and again 
this spring on April 10 before nec- 
tar was gathered from spring blos- 
soms. Some were packed and some 
were not. The difference showed 
an average loss in weight of approx- 
imately 30 pounds. The packed 











hives lost three pounds less than 
colonies not packed and contained 
an average of one half frame of 
brood more than the unprotected 
hives. Protection helped by reduc- 
ing honey consumption and also by 
increasing the size of the brood 
chamber. 

A colony on scales gained four 
pounds in April but is now rapidly 
losing this small gain. The discour- 
aging weather may make general 
feeding necessary soon but does fa- 
vor the development of clover and 
the possibilities of a clover flow la- 
ter.—E. J. Anderson, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 


“~~ 

MINNESOTA, May 12 
Weather: It has 
been far from ideal 
this spring. Up to 
April 19 there was 
not a decent flight 
day and practically 
no unpacking done. 
Week after week of 
cold wet days re- 
sulted in terrible 
road conditions to 
outyards. 

Bees: Mother Nature’s fine hand 
was evident in colony conditions, 
conserving the food stores should 
the poor weather continue even 
longer. Brood nests were small to 
eat these precious stores. Although 
spring bee work was from 20 to 30 
days late, approximately the same 
percentage of colonies wintered o- 
ver, some reporting heavier losses 
than others. Natural pollen started 
coming in about May 5th and colo- 
nies began to build up. 

Comment: Patten of Medford re- 
ports winter losses 40% for the cel- 
lar and 10% outdoors, all losses due 
to starvation. Langley of Red Wing 
reports winter loss at 25% owing to 
warm spell in January promoting 
brood rearing, followed by two very 
cold weeks. Bees starved with hon- 
ey all around them. Hofmann of 
Janesville reports more weak colo- 
nies than normal. Packages are 
three weeks late. Honey plants are 
searce but in excellent condition. 
Ray of Tintah reports small amounts 
of brood. Killed large numbers of 
old colonies last fall, and now off by 
truck to for a load of Mississippi 
package bees. Johnson of Callaway 
is installing all packages again. Not 
much sweet clover, but Dutch white 
is starting nicely. Dr. Haydak of 
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St. Paul has one colony dead out of 
140. Colonies are above average 
conditions. Pollen substitute cakes 
are taken readily. 


Generally beekeepers seem glad 
that packages ordered for April did 
not arrive until the more favorable 
weather of May. The season’s out- 
look is beginning to  brighten.— 
Bruce Morehouse, Montevideo, 
Minn. 

a 4 


VERMONT, May 1 

Weather: According 
to the calendar 
more than a month 
of spring has gone 
by, yet it certainly 
has not been spring 
weather so far in 





Vermont. In _  con- 
trast to the past two 
years, March and 
April have had 


snow and cold and 
now May is starting off with rain. 
Elms and soft maples are in full 
bloom, but bees as yet have not had 
a chance to get much from them be- 
cause of the cold weather. From a 
beekeeper’s point of view, at least, 
this type of spring is much to be 
preferred to that where March and 
April are like summer. 


Bees: Bees have been ra‘sing 
brood for some time but because of 
the cold weather they have been 
held back considerably so that the 
colonies are not as yet too strong. 
Last year at this time bees were 
strong enough to swarm, but by the 
time a cold May and June got 
through with them there weren’t 
many bees left for the honey flow. 
Maybe this year they will reach 
their peak strength at the time we 
want it, just at the start of the hon- 
ey flow in the middle of June. Last 
fall the weather here was so very 
warm that bees raised brood late in 
the season. While it did give the 
colonies lots of young bees, they 
used up lots of honey. Lots of 
young bees aren’t worth much if 
they haven’t any honey left to live 
on. This apparently is just what 
happened in many cases. There will 
be lots of loss from starvation this 
spring if bees aren’t fed. Bees with- 
out upper entrances of some kind 
also have had some loss because of 
ice or snow obstructing the en- 
trances and smothering the _ bees. 
Most colonies, however, that are be- 
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ing taken care of at this time should 
be ir. good shape for the honey flow. 

Clover: Last year it was conspic- 
uous by its absence and all meadows 
had a heavy crop of grass. This 
year clover is much more in evi- 
dence. Ladino clover has been 
planted in some places and because 
of heavy snow this winter came 
through in good shape. What effect 
it will have on our honey crop is 
yet to be seen. Other clovers also 
look fairly good so we should get a 
better crop than last year’s, which 
was almost a failure.—Chas. Mraz, 
Middlebury, Vt. 

“~~ 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, May 5 

Weather conditions during the 
past winter in this part of Canada 
have given us little cause for com- 
plaint, with light snowfall and prac- 
tically no sub-zero temperatures. 

Package Bees: Packages arrived 
late this spring owing, we are told, 
to a late cold spring in the South, 
and we will have a difficult task 
this year to approach wintered-over 
colonies in honey production. 

Packages at present laid down 
prices of $7.00 plus makes them a 
doubtful investment. In our own 
experience the surprising feature 
of the past winter has been the vari- 
ation in wintering results, proving 
that shelter from prevailing winds, 
air drainage, and a southern expos- 
ure play a very important part in 
successful wintering. 

Wintering: One yard of over 100 
colonies in one story hives wintered 
perfectly with little loss of bees and 
came through to spring with more 
stores than other yards where colo- 
nies 'were wintered in one and a 
half story hives with over 50 pounds 
of stores. The latter to date have 
taken more feed than had the one 
story yards. 

Market: The market is bare of lo- 
cal honey and the small quantity 
reaching this province from other 
parts of Canada is not packed in 
such a manner as to enhance its pres- 
tige against the time when our pro- 
duct will face competition with oth- 
er sweets. Most of it reaches here 
in candied form packed in wax pa- 
per bags of 16 ounce capacity. These 
will not stack on the grocer’s 
shelves and in some of the larger 
department stores we have seen 
them dumped into bins like pota- 
toes or turnips. 

The Canadian Pacific Exhibition 
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at Vancouver is being revived after 
a lapse of some years. It is hoped 
to revive outstanding honey dis- 
plays which were a feature of past 
exhibitions. The leading feature of 
the display is a 300 pound commer- 
cial class, for which first prize is 
$100.00. Exhibition dates are Au- 
gust 25th to September l1st.—G. F. 
Pearcey, Kelowna, B. C. 
“oe 

IOWA, May 5 

Weather: Bees have had a tough 
time thus far this spring. Cool damp 
weather and cloudy days have pre- 
vailed with few days warm enough 
for bees to do much flying. There 
has been little for bees to get until 
recently when some dandelion are 
out and a few plum trees are in 
bloom and apple coming on. 

It has been a backward spring for 
Marshall County and _ surrounding 
territory. It is one of those springs 
that causes the beekeeper to won- 
der ‘“‘where do we go from here’’. 

Of course bees with plenty of 
stores do not suffer as badly as 
those that are short and no doubt 
many are short owing to the poor 
crop last season. However, bee- 
keepers know that even with plenty 
of stores bees build up much faster 
when the weather is warm enough 
for bees to venture from the hive 
and return without getting chilled. 
This is one spring when the bee- 
keeper who took too much honey 
last fall, and failed to feed back, 
will never do it again. 

The clovers went through the 
winter in fine condition and barring 
unfavorable conditions from now on 
the clover flow looks promising if 
the bees get in shape for it when it 
arrives. It may be a little later 
than usual and that might be to the 
benefit of the bees that are not up 
to normal at the present time. 

Market: In my last report to 
Gleanings I mentioned the scarcity 
of honey on the market. It is still 
scarce but shortly after my report 
was written a chain store here 
stocked quite a quantity of Iowa 
honey in 5 lb. glass jars that were 
retailing at $2.75 a jar. I noticed 
many walked on by the honey with- 
out purchasing, while previous to 
that time honey was selling quite 
rapidly at 40c per 1 Ib. jar. It was 
just too high at 55c for the average 
pocketbook even when sugar was 
hard to get. 


Miscellaneous: Some of us older 
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beekeepers know what happened to 
the high priced honey back in 1919 
and 1920 after sugar came back to 
where the average family could buy 
it (sugar sold at from 30 to 33 dol- 
lars per hundred). Today sugar 
cannot be bought in quantities and 
honey is selling higher in some cases 
than it was then. I do not know 
what the beekeepers are getting for 
this high priced honey, but I do 
know such prices are too high and 
the buying public will soon put a 
crimp in that kind of honey prices 
when sugar is available. There is a 
happy medium and if we keep hon- 
ey on the American tables as a sta- 
ple sweet let us find that medium. 
a S. Pangburn, Marshalltown, 
owa. 


s > 
ONTARIO, May 7 


~ _ Weather: As we sit 


SERRE 


down at the type- 
writer this morn- 
ing, May ‘7th, the 
morning radio re- 
porter has just giv- 
en the weather 
forecast for today 
as follows: ‘‘Over- 
cast skies with 
showers, smow in 
some sections and 
very cold’. This is a sample of 
what we have had for the past two 
weeks or more, with but a minimum 
of sunshine for all of April and May 
to date. 

Condition of Bees: As might be 
expected under such_ conditions, 
bees have gathered nothing and 
have been slow in building up. Pol- 
len has been noticed on a few days 
and no nectar has been brought in. 
Our bees up in Victoria County that 
were covered with snow early in 
April were eventually able to have 
a flight and although confined for 
over five months, most colonies ap- 
pear to be in fair shape. Our api- 
aries in Victoria County had a dis- 
astrous season last year and brood 
rearing ceased in August in some 
locations. Although we should 
have known better, we feared that 
the bulk of the bees would be too 
old to winter well, so we let over 
100 colonies perish last fall as they 
had no stores and we did not like 
to feed so much sugar as would have 
been required to save them. But 
the colonies that were saved have 
wintered just as well as in normal 
seasons even though clusters were 
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smaller than usual. Which just con- 
forms to the ideas that we have had 
for many years that brood rearing 
has a tremendous influence in de- 
termining the length of the lives of 
the worker bees. Particularly is 
this so when brood rearing is car- 
ried on in the winter, and insofar as 
the writer is concerned we would, 
if it were possible to do so, eliminate 
all brood rearing before March. 

For a number of years we found 
that our queens carry on _ brood 
rearing too freely and too late in 
the fall to suit us, and as a conse- 
quence they require much more 
stores than they did years ago. Pos- 
sibly this is caused by different 
strains of bees bought in packages, 
but we are only guessing when we 
say that. At any rate we prefer to 
have medium strength colonies in 
the fall rather than extremely pop- 
ulous ones, as our experience with 
thousands of colonies has proved 
this to be true with us. And just 
recently a writer in the Canadian 
Bee Journal advocates using two 
queens in late summer and early 
fall to get very strong colonies for 
winter so that they will be able to 
store surplus from the early spring 
flows from willow, dandelion, etc. 
This is utterly fallacious reasoning 
according to our experience, for 
during the last fifty years we doubt 
if there have been more than ten 
seasons in which surplus would be 
gathered in early spring, no matter 
how strong the colonies are. 

Miscellaneous: As intimated in 
last notes, clover, although small 
in acreage, has wintered well. Noth- 
ing to report on honey markets as 
Ontario has virtually no honey to 
be sold at any price. 

Readers of this column know that 
the writer has no use for early stim- 
ulation of colonies INOUR LOCAL- 


ITY. Please note where the em- 
phasis is placed in making this 
statement. In the last issue of the 


Canadian Bee Journal, C. A. Jam- 
ieson of the Bee Division, Ottawa, 
Canada, had an exhaustive article 
on this question, and while space 
forbids me to quote very much from 
what he said, we give the following 
excerpt: “We are certain of one 
point, however, and that is that it is 
utter waste of time and material to 
feed _ substitute and supplement 
cakes to colonies before the bees 
have had a fairly ‘full cleansing 
flight.—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 
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Just News 


The Cook - DuPage Beekeepers’ 
Association is sponsoring the sum- 
mer meeting of the Illinois Associ- 
ation at Lords Park, Elgin, Il., Ju- 
ly 27, 1947.—A. J. Smith, Sec. 

=P 


The Good Earth Magazine has be- 
come the official publication of the 
San Bernardino County Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association. This magazine 
is published by G. L. John, Rialto, 
California, and contains much use- 
ful information for beekeepers in 
that area. 





——_P 

The New Jersey Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold a field meet and 
tour on Saturday, June 21, at Budds 
Bog, Retreat, in Burlington Coun- 
ty, commencing at 10 o’clock A.M. 
Follow red arrows from N. J. High- 
way 39, east of Vincentown. The 
tour will include the large blueber- 
ry plantations and cranberry bogs. 
Provisions have been made for in- 
door sessions should weather condi- 
tions necessitate such. Come, rain 
or shine.—E. G. Carr, Sec.-Treas. 


The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next regu- 
lar monthly meeting at the home of 
Mr. Henry Goldner, 3319 Palmer 
Ave., Bronx, at 2:30 P:M. Sunday, 
June 8, 1947.—Sam Roberts, Sec. 


The Annual Farm and Home 
Week Beekeepers’ Meeting will be 
held at Amherst, Massachusetts, on 
June 17, 1947. A _ strong and at- 
tractive program has been pre- 
pared. All beekeepers who are in- 
terested are invited to attend.— 
Frank R. Shaw, Assistant Professor 
of Entomology, Massachusetts State 
College. 


— 

The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at 2:30 P.M. on 
Sunday, June 15, 1947, at the home 
of Mr. A. B. Stoddard, 20 Whitfield 
Terrace, New Rochelle, N. Y. The 
Mutual Assistance Committee will 
do a practical demonstration of hive 
inspection and questions will be 
answered. Refreshments will be 
served following the meeting. Visi- 
tors are always welcome.—B. F. 
Miller, Publicity. 


— 
“Anyone desiring to move bees on 
combs or used bee equipment into 
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the State of Colorado, shall be re- 
quired to secure a permit from the 
state entomologist. Application for 
this permit shall be accompanied by 
a certificate of inspection issued 
within the past thirty days from the 
state entomologist’s office, or the 
state apiary inspection agency, of 
the state of origin, showing freedom 
from disease for a period of one year 
previous to the time of application, 
the number of colonies to be moved 
and the locations to which the own- 
er desires to move them. A per- 
mit fee of twenty five cents (25c) 
per colony, payable to the state en- 
tomiologist, shall accompany each 
application for a permit.’—J. Kyle 
McClaugherty, Sec.-Treas. Colorado 
Beekeepers’ Association. 
7 


The Honey and Pollen Plants 
Committee will hold a summer 
meeting on July 12 at Ambherst, 
Massachusetts. Program is being 
set up and further details will ap- 
pear in next issue. 


——_~ 
Officers of Essex County Bee- 
keepers’ Society of New Jersey are 
J. Butterworth, President, 405 
Franklin Ave., Nutely, N. J.; L. 
Hansen, Vice-President, 115 Harri- 
son St., Belleville, N. J.; W. A. Nan- 
kervis, 655 Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
The meetings are held at the Bloom- 
field Library at 8:00 P.M. the first 
Monday of each month.—W. A. 

Nankervis, Sec-Treas.. 


—_P 

The Morris County (N. J.) Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its 
first outdoor meeting of the year, 
Saturday, June 7, 2:30 P.M. at the 
apiary of Mr. Curtis Wightman, 
Route 32, between Morristown and 
Bernardsville, N. J. Following the 
meeting there will be a talk for be- 
ginners by Mr. Rudolph Patzig, a 
question and answer period, and a 
discussion of bee problems.—W. K. 
Morgan, Sec. 


North Jersey Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Manor Apiaries 
on Sunday, June 15. The meeting 
will be a picnic-lunch affair with 
the business session starting at 1:30 
P.M. Manor Apiaries is operated by 
R. Parker Hamilton, president of 
our association, and is located in 

(Continued on page 365) 
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Homemaking Chatterbox 


By Harriett M. Grace 
American Honey Institute 
Director 





“What is so rare as a day in 
June!“ Among the most precious 
of June days is Graduation Day. 
Young people like to celebrate the 
educational coming-of-age, so par- 
ties are in order—parties that will 
be remembered as part of gay school 
days. 

If your daughter or neice is a- 
mong the sweet girl graduates this 
year, plan to honor her at a Mid- 
morning Brunch. A morning party 
will slip neatly into the crowded 
schedule of the graduating class, 
and a hearty brunch is an excellent 
way to begin a day filled with ac- 
tivities. 

Let the class colors set the color 
scheme for your table, and don’t 
forget the class flowers in your cen- 
terpiece. Tiny “diplomas” make ap- 
propriate place cards. On one side 
of small pieces of paper (about 3 
x 5 inches) write the names of the 
guests. On the other side write 
individual prophecies or _ jingles. 
Roll the papers diploma - fashion 
with the name on the outside, and 
tie them with narrow ribbons in the 
class colors. 

Strawberries Superb make a first 
course that will bring smiles of de- 
light to the faces of guests and fam- 
ily alike. First mix % cup un- 
sweetened canned pineapple juice 
with 1 cup of honey. Fill small 
waxed paper cups with this mix- 
ture and place them on glass fruit 
plates. Surround each cup with 
chilled whole strawberries arranged 
on a nest of fresh mint sprigs. 
eave the stems on the berries so 
that there will be no messy fingers 


when the berries are dipped into 
the honey mixture. 
* * *&£ *& * 
Thoughtful care means_ longer 


wear. The rubber strip around the 
door of your refrigerator will give 
vou much better service if you dust 
it with talcum powder after each 
washing. 

** &© & &€ 


Good kitchen managers make 
good use of left-overs. Left-over 
pancake batter, for example, is 


saved and used for dipping cutlets, 
shrimp, fritters, and other foods for 
deep fat frying. 
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Cold Honey Baked Beans are 
mixed with minced onion, chopped 
sweet pickles and mayonnaise, and 
are served as a hearty salad. If 
there are only a few beans left they 
can be mashed with chopped pick- 
le, chili sauce, and mayonnaise to 
make a spicy sandwich spread. 

When part of a can of mushroom 
soup has been used to moisten and 
flavor a meat loaf, the remainder 
will add a delicious new flavor to 
canned or home-made cream of to- 
mato soup. 


* ee &£© & € 


The same draperies that look co- 
zy during the winter months may 
only look hot and crowded in sum- 
mer. If you have two windows quite 
close together, why not treat them 
as one? Use only one pair of cur- 
tains, and in the center panel hang 
a long unframed mirror or wall 
vases containing vines. Your room 
will seem much more airy. 


*- ¢+ * & 8 


Inexpensive tools can make hou? 2- 
hold tasks so much easier. 

The crumbs in an electric toaster 
or waffle iron fall easy prey to the 
action of a small clean paint brush. 

The coils of bedspring are no 
longer hard to get at when you 
wield a dish mop dampened with 
furniture polish. 

Spilled hairpins and sewing pins 
come quickly out of hiding if you 
use a magnet. 

The soft cheese that sticks to the 
cheese grater can be cleaned off in 
practically no time with the sim- 
plest tool of all—a hard crust of 
bread. 


* * * & 


Shortcake season is here again. 
Give your family a real flavor treat 
by making your strawberry or 
peach shortcake with honey-sweet- 
ened fruit. Remember to warm the 
fruit slightly and serve it over pip- 
ing hot old-fashioned biscuit-type 
shortcake for mouth-watering good- 
ness. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


Mrs. Harriett M. 


Grace, Director 


Commercial State Bank Building 


Madison 3, 


‘What is in a Name?” 

Here is a story with a point. A 
friend of mine, who is a_ school 
teacher, told me her fur coat had 
a rip in the shoulder. She called 
her furrier, whose name is so well- 
known that it stands for the highest 
quality in furs. 

“I cannot spare the coat in this 
sub-zero weather,” she said, ‘but I 
cannot wear it like this.” 

“Why, we will come to your 
school in the morning, pick up the 
coat and return it before the close 
of school.” 


“Isn’t that too much trouble?” 
She asked. 


“Trouble? Do you know that to 
have our delivery seen at your 
school twice in one day is the great- 
est source of advertising we can 
get?” 

So when your name is seen on 
our list of members, it is the most 
potent source of publicity the In- 
stitute can have. Of course, the or- 
ganization needs your subscription 
to sustain its vitality. 


Everyone of us is naturally e- 
nough of an egotist to appreciate 
seeing his name in print as a mem- 
ber of a successful and growing na- 
tional organization, but think of the 
double thrill it gives us to be also 
giving valuable service to our In- 
stitute. 


That Honey Chocolate Cake just 
can not stay out of the news! This 
time it is the subject of a nation- 
wide contest sponsored by Swans 
Down Cake Flour. Contestants can 
win prizes (1947 model gas refrig- 
erators!) by telling why they like 
the Honey Fudge Cake by the Mix- 
Easy Method. 

Don’t forget that this honey of a 
recipe is available to you in leaflet 
form at only 40c per 100 copies. 


* * *€ * *€ 


The American Honey Institute 
believes in the power of the spoken 
word. That is why we are so pleased 
to receive letters like the following 
which came from the Home Eco- 
nomics director of an Illinois radio 
station. 


June, 1947 


Wisconsin 


“Would it be asking too much if I 
asked for 3000 leaflets (Honey to 
Start the Day Right)? My mailing 
list is increasing daily and I know 
my listeners appreciate your honey 
recipes. Send me what you can.” 


* * &¢ *& *# 


We are still receiving requests 
for literature that refer to the cir- 
cular distributed at the National 
Orange Festival which was held in 
San _ Bernardino, California, in 
March! 


* * *£ & * 


The bulletins published by the 
National Cranberry Association and 
The Manitowoc Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Company (makers of 
“Mirro” aluminum ware) are fea- 
turing honey recipes. 

On June 10, Mrs. Grace and Miss 
McNaughton will visit the ‘“Mirro” 
plant and test kitchen when they 
attend a meeting of Home Econo- 
mists in Business. 


* * * *& & 


One of the sustaining members 
recently requested 25 sustaining 
membership blanks to distribute a- 
mong his friends. Already several 
of these blanks have been returned 
to us—with pledges. Are your 
friends members of the American 
Honey Institute? 


x* * * & * 


Will you be ready for business 
when your honey crop is gathered? 
Make a bee-line to the American 
Honey Institute and order recipe 
leaflets to give to your customers. 
Send for a price list today. 


* * *£ *& *€ 


Pure honey! The 57,000 new fam- 
ilies in Baltimore are “pure honey” 
to the advertisers in the newspapers 
of that city. The thousands of new 
users of honey who have discovered 
its advantages through the efforts 
of the Institute are “pure honey” to 
honey producers. 


** *€£ & * 


Membership in the American 
Honey Institute is an investment 
that pays dividends. 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 12c per counted word, 


each insertion. 
as “a” 


HONEY FOR SALE 

WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manu- 
facturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 

WHITE CLOVER, liquefied, strained, 
35c pound in sixties; 6 five pounds, $13.00. 


Capping honey, 20c pound. Busy Bee 
Farm, North Abington, Massachusetts. 


BEST GRADE HONEY FOR SALE—in 
large quantities, 28c lb. in your contain- 
ore. E. R. Raley, Box 1610, Daytona Beach, 

a. 








HONEY AND WAX WANTED 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


~ WANTED— White and amber honey, any 
amount. D. F. Treap, 216 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


HONEY & BEESWAX — Highest prices 
paid. Mail samples. Advise quantity. 
BRYANT & SAWYER, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA. 


WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY— Clo- 
ver or Light Amber. C. H. Denny, 483 
Moody St., Akron, Ohio. 

HONEY WANTED—CARLOADS ONLY. 
WHITNEY HONEY COMPANY, PUYAL- 
LUP, WASHINGTON. 

CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—FExtracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
Ib. cans furnished if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades. Carloads 
or less. Also beeswax. Pay top prices. 
H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York 7, N. Y. 
HONEY WANTED—AII grades and vari- 
eties. ae cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. tate quantity. HAMILTON & 
oe 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, 

alif. 


WANTED — Light extracted honey in 
60’s Clover preferred. J. Jones, 115 W 
82nd. St., New York 24, N. Y. 

WANTED—Clover extracted and comb 
honey. Any quantity. State price in first 
letter. C. Jankowski, Prairie View, Ills. 


SOUTHERN HONEY WANTED — Many 
big southern honey producers have sold 
all their grades of honey to the ALEX- 
ANDER COMPANY for years. Our deal- 
ings will bring you back year after year. 

ry us. A reputable firm of long standing. 
THE ALEXANDER COMPANY, 819 Rey- 
nolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 
and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number 
(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. 
ef the month preceding. 


Copy should be in by the 10th 


FOR SALE 
~ QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.00: 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


HONEY LABELS — Improved designs, 
embodying color, balance, simplicity, and 
distinction. Please send for free samples 
and prices. C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY, 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. _ 

WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


We carry a complete stock of bee sup- 
plies and honey containers. Write for our 
price list. Prairie View Honey Company, 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. : 
SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling. $1.75 postpaid. INSTANT FRAME 
SPACERS, seven-eight-nine, Fast —_accu- 
rate. $1.50 postpaid. Free circulars. George 
Leys, 48 Drake Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


~ FOR SALE—Immediate delivery. Tele- 
scoping aluminum covers, Masonite lined. 
Ten frame standard or Modified Dadant. 
Photo on request. Shipped assembled ead 
ready for use. Price $1.90 each, plus tax. 
Order direct from Cliff Webber, Coon 
Rapids, Iowa. _ 
“FOR SALE — Standard 10 frame bee 
hives. New, made of best grade yellow 
poplar, the material we have used — 
years. With frames and flat tops covere 
with galvanized or aluminum sheets, ser 
each, KD in lots of five F. O. B. Wes 
Elkton, Ohio. Several hundred 10 same 
hive bodies used but good, no disease, a 
$1.00 each. 750 sets 8 frame good clean 
used telescope covers with inner — 
and reversible bottoms at $1.75 per = 
F. O. B. Apalachicola, Fla. Write Hylan 
Apiaries, West Elkton, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR LOW CASH price glass jars 
and 5 lb. tin pails. Complete stock. Presse 
shipment. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. *. 


i 2S’ — bee- 
BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES Local 

keepers first. If inquiry not answered 
within a week we have nothing for — 
L. M. Deming Company, Edmeston, New 
York. OLA a - 
FOR SALE—98% heart Cypress 10-fram 
reversible bottom boards, new, ogg ty 
10 or more, $1.10 each; 50 or meee, 5 , 

each. Fred L. Poole, Elizabethtown. N. 

Route 2. 
































= — eae eT . in 8 
FOR SALE—600 colonies bees in 

frame hives. Locations available. — 

plete extracting outfit—Root simplicity 


tractor. Inspection certificate furnished. 
B. J. Raut, Postoffice: LaFayette; Resi- 
dence, Cardiff, New York. Phone: Tully 
—4405 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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FOR eve ae ng a cn 
Th save you valuable time, your bees, 
hf your equipment. VOHO Entrance HONEY WANTED 






































Closures securely screen an entrance in Carloads and less than carloads. 
less than 3 _ seconds. VOHO Entrance Mail sample and best prices in all 
Closures automatically lock into position alls Pp P 
when placed in the entrances, There are grades. 
12 istinct occasions when VOHO En- 
trance closures will facilitate your bee- c. W. a COMPANY 
keeping operations. VOHO Entrance Clo- Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
sures allow maximum ventilation with the 
lumns. least disturbance to the bees. Write for 
word, quantity prices and facts about these a- 
1 such mazing new aids to beekeeping. Prices to 
a a = ~“ha $1.30. Satis- 
e 10t action guaranteed. O PRODUCTS, 
ae R. F. D. 2, Ogdensburg, New York. HONEY WANTED 
SULFA FOR AFB—25 tablets 50c: 50 Mail your offerings and samples to us. 
ee for $1.00; 100, $1.50; 1000, $6.00, postpaid. Prompt cash on receipt of Honey. 
$1.00: Free circular. Quick shipment. Walter T. Jewett & Sherman Company 
South- Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. Lisbon Rd. & Evins Ave. 
iin FOR SALE—Standard 8 and 10 frame Cleveland 4, Ohio 
esigns, bee hives. Number 1’s, 9215c each. Hoff- 1204 W. 12th St., Kansas City 7, Mo. } 
r, and man frames, $7.00 per 100. Four cleat cov- = 
imples ers, 70c each. Bottom boards, 70c each. 2s 
2>ANY, | oe, a Seater, All material made 4 
oO enuine aho White Pine. Prices sub- 
y Bee | ject to change without notice. HAGEN- HONEY WANTED 
ship- LUNCEFORD MFG. & SUPPLY, 2500 NO. 
Hub- FOURTH STREET, COEURD’ ALENE, IDA. For Export and Domestic 
>keep- FOR SALE—50 complete prewar ROOT Ps i 
two-story frameless hives. 200 additional All Grades - Any Quantity 
> sup- supers, some with new frames and foun- Foreign Commodities Corp. 
\r our dation. Power extractor, tanks, unopened 100 Hudson Street 
pany, foundation, etc. Best offer by June 25 New York 13, N. Y. 
takes. See Saturdays or Sundays. Carl 











Jorgensen, 203 East Forest, Ypsilanti, 











ithout taint spatiale 
RAME Michigan. <QUSDEROLEOEOUOOEOUOOUOUEOUUOUOOEOEDOEOUEOUROUGEEOOOOUCUOSERORCOROEODOGOROEDEG Mp, 
accu- FOR SALE—3 frame honey extractor 5 ? ” 
‘eorge in Al condition equipped for power or “Opportunity only Knocks Once 
x. Y. hand. H. H. Rickly, Bluffton. Ohio, R 2. 
“Teles ~ STILL HAVE end lot of 10! yoteny Srey 

le- en ot of 100 or more 
Mare 9 used Dadant hives, bottoms and metal - Fou Beet Ee gee, 
adant. covers and inner covers. $200.00 for the 1 tock of 
i zad lot. One thousand 10 frame std. bodies ,We now have a complete s e 
tax. with 9 good extracting combs, $5.00 each. hive bodies, bottom boards, covers, 
Coon These combs are from our own bees. All supers, frames, comb foundation, etc. 


We will be glad to quote our 1947 


colonies inspected bef ~ 
Pp asore removal of st prices if you care to send us a list of 


pers. We have 10,000 supers—just too 











SUGHEUGGUECSSCOUGUCEOCCGCOGEOGEOGCURCCOEORCCRRORGEREOEEES 4, 


e bee many. Offering some for sale this season your requirements. 

ellow Hyland Apiaries, West Elkton, Ohio. Our 1947 price lists will be in the 
d for “min Gates —— mails within a few weeks. Write for 
vered FOR SALE—500 used 8 frame supers, your copy. = 
$4.00 good condition. Guaranteed no _ disease, ’ Muth C = 
West 50c each. Nealey Honey Co., Aberdeen. The Fred W. Mu 0. H 
frame Idaho. 229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio : 
> = FOR SALE—200 deep frame, 10 frame MTTITITITL - 











size, with 9 frames, $1.50 each; 10 frame 




























a _o ——. poate. 85c; metal covers, : 

) 15. Haro . Clatfelter, Marshall, IIs. = : : 

yland a Bea oyeniieie glean tiling ite ad Wor ce scasscames Mare = New Round Aluminum Hive 
FOR SALE—30 hives two story bees = 

—— $14.00 each: 30 empty, $6.00 each. In- | : Built as the bees would have it built. 

Ss jars spected. R. C. Hearne, Rt. 2, Box 308, Na- | : Hive is 48 inches long. ——— 

rompt val Base, S.C ¢ ' ? = or 10 inches diameter wired and foun- 

N. Y. “FOR SALE = " ; - dation complete. Price $20.00. 

—Hi ality medium brood = 

bee- foundati ; ign quali = A. H. Schmidt 

= son, Aileen. _ ty oo a = White Bear Lake, R 8, Minnesota 

you. — = = 

New USED BEE equipment, mostly 10 frame. = 


Wired foundation. Wendt Poultry Service, PTT ' 




















oan Hutchinson, Minn. 
d = ce a gee frame bee hives 
$1. complete, 45. allow super, $2.25. 
N. C. Section super, $2.50. Hive body and HON ef LABELS 
frames, $3.25. No foundation. Inner cov- : . 
- ers, 85c. Mrs. Everett E. Shelhamer, Chur- Improved designs, embodying color, 
Gon- ubusco, Ind., Rt 1 balance, simplicity, and distinction. 
licity a. ae ee maw 2-story =. Please send for free samples & prices. 
ished. ony rame equipment outfit, extracting 
Resi- ee honey oo =< _ — Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 
Tull modern home. Located in San Luis Val- , Wisconsin 
. ley. Bees inspected. Lee W. Howsam, La ————e Ene 
Jara, Colorado. 
‘URE 
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QUEENS QUALITY QUEENS 


Three Banded Italians Only 


Requeen Now at Summer Prices 
Our bees are high producers, fine 
comb builders, and gentle. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money cheer- 

fully refunded. 
SUMMER PRICES: 
1-24 25-99 100-up 
$1.10 $1.00 $0.90 


Allen Apiaries 
R. F. D. Box 213 
Semmes, Alabama 
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3-Band Italian Queens 


of highest quality. Immediate 

shipment. $1.50 each; 25 and : 

up, $1.25 each. After June 1, ? 
$1.10 each. 


E. R. Raley 
Box 1610 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 














HOLLOPETER’S 


Hardy, hustling, honey - gathering 
Italians. Young laying queens, $1.25 
each. After June 20, $1.00. Doing 
our best to serve you promptly. 


White Pine Bee Farms 
| Rockton, Pa. 























Now Booking for June 
1-11 12-99 100-up 

2-lb. w. queen $4.00 $3.85 $3.75 
3-lb. w. queen 5.00 4.85 4.75 
Queens $1.25 each 


J. P. Corona 


Kenner, La. Box 24 





FOR SALE—10,000 frames for 5 cents 
each, in excellent condition. Also other 
used bee supplies. Mrs. J. C. Hutzeman, 
Glendale, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—A well established pack- 
age bee business. Will furnish health cer- 
tificate, never had any disease. Reason 
for selling: want to devote our full time 
to the production of queens. Located in 
Alabama. Box 647, Gleanings, Medina, O. 





HONEY LABELS—Gummed, 1000, $2.00. 
Noteheads, envelopes, stamps, etc. Sam- 
ples. Brooks, B120 B. J., Arkansaw, Wis. 





FOR SALE—One 28 frame radial ex- 
tractor and capping dryer in good condi- 
tion, $90.00. Lakeview Apiaries, Lakeview, 
Oregon. 

BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

Gleanings cannot guarantee that ali 
bees offered for sale in its classified col- 
umns are free from disease. We use all 
possible care in accepting advertisements 
but we cannot be held responsible in case 
disease appears among bees sold. We sug- 
gest that prospective buyers ask for cer- 
tificate of inspection as a matter of pre- 
caution. 

MILLER & EVANS — Booking package 
bees for spring delivery. Write. Cauca- 
sians. Miller and Evans. Three Rivers, 
Texas. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, good hon- 
est gatherers and easy to handle and a 
pleasure to look at. Untested queens, 
$1.25 each. Tested, $2.50. Carolina Bee 
Farm, Graham, N. C. 


BREWER’S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—We are booked solid until June 
Ist. Queens after this date, $1.25 each. 
No package bees. Brewer Brothers Api- 
aries, 3217 Hawthorne Road, Tamra 6, 
Florida. lie 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS to fill your hives 
with gentle high producing bees. Howard 
Crom, Ripon, Calif. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, satisfaction assured, 
prices upon request. A trial convinces. 
LANGE APIARIES, Llano, Texas. 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES. Prompt ship- 
ment begins May 10. Two pound package 
and queen, $6.00 postpaid; Three pound 
package and queen, $7.00 postpaid.Choice 
Italian queen, $1.50. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Birdie M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 


PURELY MATED Italian Queens from 
high producing stock through May and 
June, $1.00 each. You will like them. W. 
A. Fletcher, Garland, Texas. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 90c each. Our queen 
yard will be in operation throughout the 
summer. Boost up your colonies with our 
two or three pound queenless packs. Two 
pounds, $2.50; three pounds, $3.00. Walter 
D. Leverette, Box 364, Fort Pierce, Fla. 























‘Yellow Italian 
Bees and Queens 


2 Ib. pkg. $4.25; 3 Ib. pkg. $5.25 
Queens $1.00 each 


Plauche Bee Farm 
Hamburg, La. 
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QUEENS — ITALIAN QUEENS. Three 
banded, Northern bred for business. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 50th breeding season. 
Untested, $1.25; Extra Select Untested, 
$1.50. I. F. Miller, Warren, Pa., R. 3 

THREE-BANDED ITALIANS — Certified 
queens: 1-24, $1.20; 25-99, $1.10; 100-up, 
$1.00. Packages with queens: 2 lbs., 1-24, 
$4.20; 25-99, $3.90; 100-up, $3.60; 3 Ibs., 
$5.55, $5.25, $4.95 respectively. Cottage 
Hill Apiaries, Rt. 2, Mobile, Alabama. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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NORTHERN BRED Italian queens ready 
about June 20th, $1.00 each. Shirl Baker, 
Rodney. Michigan. 





GREEN’S profit eg on | queens will 
please you as they have hundreds of oth- 
ers. Famous the country over. We spe- 
cialize in small orders. Price: $1.00 each. 
D. P. Green, R. 2, Deland, Fla. 


HONEY-FLOW ITALIANS — Northern 
QUEENS scientifically raised and careful- 
ly selected to please. Immediate shipment. 
1-3, $1.50; 4-up, $1.25. Greulick & Son, 
Altamont, New York. 


CAUCASIANS—June delivery. Limited 
number bees. 2 lb. pkg. bees, 
$5.00; 3 lb. pkg., $6.00; Untested Queens, 
$1.25 each. Lewis & Tillery Bee Company, 
Greenville, Alabama. 


FOR SALE—Queenless Booster Pack- 
ages Italian bees in June and July at $1.25 
per pound from Nashville. Certificate fur- 
nished. N. S. Gladish, 3315 Hobbs Rd., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 

















QUEENS - - - QUEENS 


Three Band Italians, the best that 
can be raised. We specialize in 
raising queens of good quality. A 
health certificate is sent with ev- 
ery order. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 

1 to 25 .... $1.25 each 

25 to 50 1.20 each 

50 up 1.15 each 


Alamance Bee Company 


Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr. 
Graham, N. Carolina 














POSITION WANTED 


RETIRED MAN with professional train- 
ing, whose hobby was beekeeping, desires 
to gain experience by active help on bee 
farm. Seeks connection with skilled bee- 
keeper or queen breeder and package bee 
producer, to arrange to stay on farm dur- 
ing summer 1947. Location anywhere. Eu- 
gene Schaeffer, 80-15 Grenfell Ave., Kew 
Gardens, L. I., New York. 


- College student, experienced, wants job 
in commercial apiaries. Robert Rauch, 
Billings, Missouri. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced queen yard 
man. Year around employment in yards 
and shop. We can furnish a good modern 
home to live in. Give full information, 
age, experience, and salary expected in 
first letter. H.C.Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


WANTED — Experienced queen and 
— bee men for our apiaries. Only 
onest reliable men considered, no booz- 
ers. Give full information, age, experi- 
ence, reference, and salary expected in 
first letter. Good opportunity for right 
parties. YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, 
GEORGIA. 


GOOD OPPORTUNITY for first class 
bee man in a modern California apiary. 
Able to assist in managing 1500 colony 
outfit in honey and package bee produc- 
tion. House furnished. State qualification 
and wages expected. Also need two exper- 
ienced or inexperienced peepee. F. E. 
Morrison, Rt. 2, Auburn, Calif. 


WANTED — An experienced beekeeper 
who can qualify for the position of deputy 
state apiary inspector in a mid-western 
state. A college degree desirable but not 
essential. Must be able-bodied, have ini- 
tiative, organization ability. and be able to 
get a with the beekeepers. A man be- 
tween the ages of 25-35 would be pre- 
ferred and the position would require 
considerable traveling. Beginning salary 
$165 per month plus traveling expenses 
on a 12 month basis. In reply give quali- 
fications in detail and references. Box No. 
870, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


SEEDS 


ANISE HYSSOP SEED. Packet, 25c. 
4 ounce, $1.10. James Beecken, Route 1, 
Elgin, Il. 


June, 1947 
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Gentle Northern Queens 
From Tested 3-Banded 
Italian Breeding Stock 

This hardy improved strain of bees 


are being reared under natural con- 
ditions here in the NORTH. 

Prices June Ist to October 20th: 
Untested —— ‘ (each) $1.35 
Tested ueens in large 

; ne (each) 2.25 


cages 
Export Queens (each) 4.75 
20% in U. S. Funds will confirm order. 
ta before shipment is made. 
We ship Airmail postpaid 
Prompt Service, Satisfaction 


Barger Apiaries 
Carey, Ohio 














Three Banded Italian Queens 
After June Ist 
1 to 11, $1.00 each 
12 to 49, .95 each 
50 or more, .90 each 
Because of the extremely late 


Spring, we cannot accept any 
more orders for package bees. 


John C. Hogg 
Apiarist 
Tifton, Georgia 








reeees 











Now booking orders for 1947 
Leather Colored Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 


Write for Prices 


Lynn Williams 
Rt. 3 








Oroville, Calif. 
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THE JOHN M. DAVIS STRAIN 


a 
ITALIAN QUEENS : 
BRED THE DAVIS WAY = 
Guaranteed to please = 
Untested $1.25 each = 
Tested 2.00 each & 
After June 30th, 1.00 each i 


Untested only 
Cash with order 


Little’s Apiaries 
P. O. Box 122 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 
Where Quality Reigns 


SEND POSTAL FOR NEW ILLUs-. 
TRATED folder on honey plants, wax 
moth control, garden insecticides, other 
beekeeping items. TRITOX CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, WASHINGTON, IND. 


FOR SALE—Vitex (Agnus Castus) Chin- 
ese chaste tree. Three for $1.00. Williams, 
2102 Fairbanks Ave., Winter Park, Fla. 


SUPPLIES 


Here’s what you have been waiting for. 
THE NO. 10 ELECTRIC UNCAPPING 
KNIFE. The best knife on the market. 
Uses either A.C. or D.C. 110-volt current. 
Blade, 10 in. long, 21% in. wide, % in. 
thick. High carbon knife steel. High and 
low heat. Faster than most steam knives. 
Order two, have aé_ spare. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price, $12.75 postpaid. HON- 
EY SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 No. Wash- 
ington Ave., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
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LARGE ITALIAN BEES 
Improved Strain 


These large, gentle Italian Bees are 
guaranteed to please you. Queens are 
purely mated. Live delivery guaran- 
teed. A breeder since 1912. 

Queens are available from April 15 
to June 1 at $1.25 each. After June 1, 
at $1.00 each. 

Tested Queens at $2.00 each. 


Bedford Apiaries 
A. REYNOLDS 


Route No. 1 Haley, Tennessee 
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Queens of the Golden West 
Buy Western-bred queens and 
package bees for best results. 
We are now booking orders 

for spring 1947. 
CLIFTON APIARIES 
Oroville, Box 684, California 




















QUEENS ITALIAN QUEENS 
Why be robbed of a honey crop by a 
poor queen? Replace now with a 
young queen fresh from our yards. 
Will have plenty available. 
Prices: 

1-24, $1.10; 25-99, $1.00; 100 up, 90c 
Airmail or clipped at no extra cost 


Eugene D. Cutts, Citronelle, Ala. 


McCORD FRAME-GRIP 


Patent Pending 

A light weight, 
han » 4 instrument 
used r loosening 
and removing 
frames from the 
hive with one hand. 

Price $2.50 plus 
15e postage fee. 
Shipping weight 12 
oz. Satisfactory dis- 
counts for dealers. 


McCord Mfg. Co. 
RT. 2, BOX 866, SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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Raise giant Chinchilla rabbits, Year 
round income. Ideal occupation. Tremen- 
dous demand for gorgeous furs, delicious 
meat. Great scarcity means large profits. 
We buy your youngsters. Willow Farm. 














R. 47, Sellersville, Pa. 

TURKEYS 
RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. 
Write for free information explaining 


how to make up to $3000.00 in your own 
backyard. Address: National Turkey In- 
stitute, Dept. 253, Columbus, Kansas. 


MAGAZINES 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents in stamps. Membership in 
the Club including subscription +> the 
paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, L._Illings- 
worth, The Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, 
Herts, England. 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The on- 
ly bee journal in India. Sample copy a- 
gainst 25 cents (or 1s 6d.) postage stamp. 
Yearly, 7s’ 6d, ($1.50) International Money 
Order. Apply Bhupen Apiaries (Himalay- 
as) Ramgarrh, Dist Naini Tal. U. P. India. 

WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.00; in combina- 
tion with one year’s subscription to Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, $2.25. Wallingford 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Read the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther articulars write the Hon. Treas- 
urer, E. E. A. Leach, Box 57, East Rand 
P. O. Transvaal. South Africa. 


ANGORA GOATS 
INTERESTED in Angora goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 
Industry. Subscription, $1.50. Sample co- 
py, 15 cents. 
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CASH BUYERS 
Honey & Beeswax 
Bryant & Sawyer, Los Angeles 21 
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JUST NEWS 
Continued from page 357 
River Edge Manor. Follow River 
Road to Teaneck and Bogota and go 
east on Monmouth Avenue in New 
Milford. In case of rain the meet- 
ing will be held on June 22.—Rich- 
ard Geogheghan, Sec. 
—P~ 
Package Shipments Delayed 
Unusually backward weather con- 
ditions have retarded shipments of 
package bees in Georgia this sea- 
son, according to an announcement 
from the office of A. V. Dowling, 
State Apiary Inspector, Valdosta. 
In January it was exceedingly 
warm, and bees brooded up too ear- 


' ly and used up their stores of honey 


and pollen. Then, during Febru- 
ary and March, it was extremely 
cold with excessive rain. Many col- 
onies were near starvation, and bee- 


| keepers had to feed sugar syrup 


heavier than ever before. During 
this time it was impossible to set up 
or maintain queen yards, the an- 
nouncement states. 

As of April 15, many colonies 
were not in as good condition as 
they were in January. As a result 
of these adverse conditions, pack- 
age bee and queen shipments will 
be delayed. The early March orders 
were three weeks late; April orders 
two weeks late; and May orders 
were expected to run from a week 
to 10 days late. 

If the weather is favorable, or- 
ders going after May 15 should be 
delivered nearly on time or by 
June 1. 

a 

Charles McClove, New London, 
Ohio, a prominent beekeeper and 
poultry expert, passed away recent- 
ly at the age of 88. 

— 


The C. R. Corey Bee Company, 
Creston, Iowa, handlers of honey, 
are putting on a radio program over 
KSIB each Sunday at 1:45 P.M. 








_ TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


IMPROVED ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00. 
ae a strain —= = over 600 Ibs. 
oney per colony. enry Loehr, - 
Caldwell, Texas. r . enone 
FOR SALE—Good clover-basswood hon- 
ey in 60’s, also fall honey, 30c. J. N. See- 
waldt, Johnsonburg, New York. 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH BEES—Haw- 

kins and Atkins—nineteenth edition, com- 
plete with beekeepers’ manual, 60c, post- 
paid. Quantity discounts available. Mrs. 
Kennith Hawkins, 1010 Eighth Street, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


June, 1947 
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Have You Read This Ad? 


Never has so effective a program 
been set up to correct the ills which 
up to now have plagued the industry. 

Our program prescribes the remedy. 
The cure is up to you, Mr. Beekeeper. 


No Money Asked 
Now the cure—Market Cooperative- 
ly—contact one of the honey market- : 
ing cooperatives near you whose pro- : 
gram is dedicated solely to the inter- : 
ests of its producers. : 


Want To Know More 
Drop a line to one of the following: 
Sioux Honey Association, 509-11 Ply- 

mouth St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Finger Lakes Honey Producers Coop- 
erative, 206 West South Street, 
Groton, New York. 


Orange Empire Producers, 512 West 





Champlain Avenue., Orange, Cali- 
fornia. 

Illinois Honey Producers, Mt. Sterling, 
Illinois. 


Ohio Apiaries Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Delaware, Ohio. 


Or To 


National Council of Honey 


: Marketing Cooperatives 
139 West William Street 
Delaware, Ohio 


CTI 


%, 














Good Quality 3-Banded 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Quality is what you think of 
when you need queens so place 
your order now. 


Prices as follows: 


Seer eer $1.10 
I 8 525. d.6) Se sm ee 1.00 
RO TDF cs wees -90 


Farris Homan 
Shannon, Miss. 














A TALK TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 347) 


frames. the late Mel Pritchard 
for 40 years our queen breeder, 
once made the statement that in his 
opinion it would pay to have a 
drone comb in each brood chamber 
in order to give each queen a chance 
to lay unfertile eggs, or drone eggs 
as they call them, whenever she 
felt like it. There may be some- 
thing to this. 
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gpreeenenncccccccccnscccccscnscssssnssccsscsscsosocnscscsssooccscscossassaoe gy — 
: MAC Italian — 1947 — Queens 
: K’S 5 | Three-Banded Leather Colored Bees 
= Shipping season April 1 to Nov. 
QUEENS : | rapt eta Aa, ots 8 
: .50-Teste ays, ea.-$1.50 
? Th Postpaid, Air Mail, with health cer- 
: ey Speak for Themselves _ Foemet serviae. “We = 
: The weather man knocked GOOCH APIARIES 
= many a beekeeper’s plans in- Farmersville, Texas = At 
= to a cocked hat this spring. : 
: ae too many pay more : 
= attention to date on calendar ; : 
: than to signs of the time. | CAUCASIANS : 
: With MACK S Queens head- Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, : 
= Ing your colonies and plenty little inclined to swarm, depend- : 
=: of stores they will be ready ee. ee Se ee a : 
: for the honey flow, be it ear- mountainous region of ‘Terek, Caucasus. : 
= ly or late. We have the rep- : 
=: utation of producing as fine CARNIOLANS : 
: s grade of queens as Uncle Build up rapidly even during unfavorable | : 
= Sam ever carried in his mail. ifi i Ts sou 
= We shall endeavor to uphold best of waern. stupas do-eguien + soeaneae 
= that reputation. All queens Prices: Untested queens ...... $1.00 = | : 
: fully guaranteed and priced Sutek aieien wane sbéus ‘June 20th’ : 
= at $1.00 each postpaid. Queens by Air Mail 4c extra per queen : 
: Booked till middle of June Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. z 
: = Cc 
: Herman McConnell & Sons a nanaa% : . 3 
? Robinson Rte. 2 Ill. Package Bees and Queens : 
3 Can Deliver at Once : 
= Queens 2 Ibs. 3 lbs. = Q 
“aveecencencencansansuenansancescanscescessecneeceocuegueauenseagssagsne nn ens 1 to 24 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 = 2 
CVE OPTI ws 25 to 99 1.00 3.95 5.25 7 
s “m8 100 up .90 3.70 4.95 3 
Taylor Apiaries : 
KNIGHT'S ae . 
Leather Colored Italians ugsennncncnnnnzenccnccccscnvnccocennscascccccscccsncccucoscascascascceneiien : 
ITALIAN QUEENS : : 
Place your order now = : 
QUEENS ee ne | | 
PRICE, Postpaid .... 80c each : : 
Satisfaction guaranteed; a health =: = 
The best honey gatherers. certificate with every order 5 Z 
Bayou Bee Co. 3 : 
a ; Rt. 1, Box 49, Montegut, La. y : 
Prices: apo 7 
Lots of 1 to 24, $1.10 The Beekeepers’ Magazine 
25-99, 1.00 , $3.00 
100-up, 90 1 year, $1.50; 3 years, 95. 
ese oe “A Little Independent” 
- 
Send for your free sample copy Aw 
No charge for clipping. The Beekeepers’ Magazine me 
3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15, Mich. ful si 
* * * * = c. succe 
" . a 
P — Eee = as 
Pure mating guaranteed. | Canada’s won 
; National Monthly Magazine —_ 
=? | for Beekeepers repo! 
, Canadian Bee Journal 7 
: Jasper Knight & Sons | 54 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ont. re 
: Hayneville, Alabama | U. S. Subscription Price, J 
‘, SOORCCRREOCRERRRCERGROREGRRGRRRRRReReeeeeeteaees , ~ = ane od = = S + 
ale 
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Above photo shows part of one of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei 


Italian Bees and Young Queens 








PRICES: 
1to9 10to49 50to99 100 and up 
: 2 lb. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 
: 3 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 
: 4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
: Queens (each) $1.35 Tested $2.00 
= a . . 
Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 
Three Band 


THRIFTY BEES 


Combless packages and queens 
Three-banded Italians only 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
Queens $1.00 95 .85 
2 lb. pkg. 4.00 3.70 3.40 
3 lb. pkg. 5.00 4.70 4.40 


Package prices include queens 
and are F. O. B. Shipping point 


Remember THRIFTY BEES 
are guaranteed to please 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892 


TITTITITITITITITI TT 





MOORE'S STRAIN 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of im- 
provement constantly in view. By care- 
ful selection during all these years I have 
succeeded in producing a strain of three- 
banded, leather colored Italian bees known 
as Moore’s Strain of Italians which has 
won a world-wide reputation for honey 
gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Send for descriptive circular and read 
reports from those who have tried them. 
Untested queens, $1.25 each; 6 for $7.00; 
12 or more $1.00 each. 


J. P. Moore, Falmouth, Ky. 


Route 3 
Former Address: Morgan, Kentucky 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 


June, 1947 
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Italian Queens 


For Immediate Delivery 
Untested $1.00 each 
Tested 2.00 each 


State Health Certificate sent 
with each order. 


Jackson Apiaries 
Funston, Ga. 
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QUEENS 


$1.00 each 


Any Number 
By Return Mail 


Bright 3-band Italian bees and 
queens of highest quality. Pure- 
ly mated. Full weight packages. 
Safe arrival and_e satisfaction. 


Health certificate furnished. 


Packages express collect. 


| eee era $1.00 
cc Ree 2.00 
2 lb. pkg. with Queen ...... 4.00 
3 lb. pkg. with Queen ...... 5.00 
4 lb. pkg. with Queen ...... 6.00 


No Stamps Accepted 


JOHN A. NORMAN 


Ramer, Ala. - - - - Route 2 


\ 
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A Message - 


Ten years ago this business was started. 
In that time our trademark has become a 
symbol of quality and service throughout the 
United States and Canada, and our strain of 
bees is also well known in foreign countries. 
The writer was for many years a commercial 
honey producer. In those years I have met 
and worked with many honey producers, hon- 
ey packers, fruit and seed growers, and bee 
breeders. With this knowledge and experi- 
ence I have tried to shape our service. 








I want bees that will store a large crop of honey and 
maintain themselves economically throughout the other 
seasons of the year. I want a bee that will not swarm ex- 
cessively. I want a bee that is as gentle as possible. I 
want in so far as possible, without sacrificing necessary 
qualities, to have a bee that is nice appearing and as uni- 
form in color as possible. 


I feel I should mention prices. I have never run our 
breeding business to meet a price. My first consideration 
is to produce the product and service our customers’ wants 
and lastly to set a fair price for workmanship and mate- 
rial involved. 


Our policy in booking orders is to book extremely 
light in advance of the shipping season, and although at 
the start of the shipping season bookings are complete, we 
are usually running well ahead of schedule shortly, and 
accepting new orders most every week. Often our cus- 
tomers ask that their bees be shipped earlier than their 
booked date, and whenever it is possible this request is 
met, and therefore some weeks are practically open again. 
Therefore, when you need bees any time during the ship- 
ping season, do not hesitate to contact us. If you need 
package bees and queens in June, we urge you to take ad- 
vantage of discounts and prompt shipment fresh from our 
breeding yards. I take pleasure in inviting you to use our 
service. My greatest pride stems from the fact that most 
of the same customers who sent in their initial orders ten 
years ago have been constantly reordering year after year. 


R. C. Daniels 
THE DANIELS APIARIES 


CRTIITIIIIIIII peeee 
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, | A few highlights in 
f ten years of service — 


Airmail service. This business determined ten years 
ago that airmail shipment of queens was superior. Imme- 
diately a special cage was designed and manufactured that 


would ship at one half ounce (less than half the weight of 
the standard cage), which later proved to contain enough 
candy and attendants for delivery to such distant points 
as Europe. Imagine the amazement of a patron in Winni- 
peg, Canada, when he first got this unheard of service. 
Queens caged fresh from our yards, mailed at 3 o’clock the 
same afternoon, delivered to him personally the next morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock in Winnipeg, Canada. Yes, everyone of 
our customers has had this benefit for many years without 
any extra cost to him. 





For many years our customers have received only 
queens with one wing clipped half way. With one wing 
clipped half way her appearance is not damaged; she can- 
not fly when handled: she cannot swarm out if you are a 
little late in making the rounds; you can keep a record of 
her. In fact, she fits your modern program of beekeeping. 


Neat packages, flat type crating, the right amount of 
screen wire, a minimum weight, a special slot for the 
queen. In fact, you will find these packages and crating so 
convenient that you can inspect the queen and install them 
with a minimum of inconvenience. 


It is said that bee shippers control ninety percent of 
stock improvement in U. S. and Canada. We maintain and 
carry on extensive experimental work in regards to breed- 
ing improvements and better methods of shipping. 


You will find The Daniels Apiaries to be a friendly 
place to do business. You will find our office always ready 
to oblige you with quotations, shipring estimates, etc., 
promptly. R.C. Daniels, a bee specialist with wide experi- 
ence, is always ready to give you any possible advice in 
regard to any beekeeping problems you might have. 


Prices: Light Colored Italians 
Lot Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 lb. 5 Ib. 
1-5 $1.55 $4.75 $6.00 $7.25 $8.50 
5-15 1.50 4.65 5.90 7.15 8.40 
15-25 1.40 4.50 5.75 7.00 8.25 
25 up 1.35 4.40 5.65 6.90 8.15 


Above prices include queen. Queenless packages, subtract $1.35 
from price of package with queen. All queens are airmail, postpaid, 
but package bees are F. O. B. shipping point and are shipped Ex- 
press collect. It is preferable to ship package bees by Railway Ex- 
press; however, they can be mailed and in that event customers 
should include postage. 

TERMS: Small orders, cash in full. Large orders, 20 percent de- 
posit, balance to be received two weeks before shipping date. U. S. 
funds. A 10 percent discount is allowed on package bees if ship- 
ment is to be made after May 20th A 20 percent discount is al- 
lowed on queens if shipment is to be made after May 20th, and a 
30 percent discount is allowed on queens to be shipped after June Ist. 


PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 


SOCUOEOODONESSORCOOCOUONEROOD. Venn: TEOUEHEOOUEESEEON EDS SUEUCUEUEDUOOUOUECUCUEDUUSURUEOUSUUOOEOUOOESUGOUROUOUEOUGUCOUGUOCUOOESUCOEOOOSEOOOOOSOCOOOOCOOCDOSOCEE EEE 


TURE June, 1947 
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Package Bees 
and Queens 


Three-Band Italian 
Hardy and Gentle 


Top quality with service as 
prompt as shipping conditions 
will permit. 


PACKAGES WITH QUEENS: 

Lots 1 to 24, Express, 2 Ib., 

$4.20; 3 Ib., $5.55; 4 Ihb., 
$6.90; 5 Ib., $8.25. 


QUEENS for requeening or 
sub-division, mail _ postpaid, 
$1.20 each. Bred from selected 
stock. All helpers have years 
of experience in queen and 
package production. 

No disease. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Order direct from 
this ad or write us. 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 


Rutledge, Ala., U. S. A. 


_ CORECEOOOUOCEOECCEOROCOCCOHGRRROCGEGCOCSORCORROCERGCORROROREROSORRRRRERERRS 
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PUETT’S PACKAGE 
BEES & QUEENS 


Proven best by test over a pe- 
riod of 25 years. You can eas- 
ily wait too late. When our full 
capacity is reached we cannot 
accept further orders. Send 
$1.00 per package deposit. 


Package Bees with Queens 


Quan. 2 lb. 3 lb. 4 lb. 
1 to 9 $4.50 $5.65 $6.80 
12 to 48 4.25 5.40 6.55 
51 to 99 4.15 5.30 6.45 
Above 4.00 5.15 6.30 


For Loose-Queen type add $1.00 
per package. For queenless pack- 


ages deduct $1.25 


The Puett Company 


Hahira, Ga. 











%, 
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Sunkist Italian Queens 


Production of pounds of bees and pounds of honey per colony in our apiaries 


is second to none in the commercial package and queen areia.s 
are headed by queens reared in our queen yards. 
without leitting someone else running field tests. 
We offer you the daughters of our outstanding performers. 
We guarantee live delivery 


you will buy no other. 
mated queeps. 


Prices after June 1 until further notice: 


These colonies 
We know how good they are 


Try them and 
- Health certificate - Young 


1-25, 85c; 25-up, 80c. 


Sunkist Bee Company, Convent, La. 
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BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS 


Queens from our apiaries will give you beautiful gentle bees and service 


unexcelled. 
the best. You must be satisfied. 


Experience over the vears has taught us the how in rearing 


Try them. 
Untested queens, 1 to 24, $1.10 gach; 25 to 99, $1.00 each; 100-up, 90¢ each. 


Cotton Belt Apiaries, Box 163, Klondike, Texas. 


ad 
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each order. 








QUALITY THREE BANDED QUEENS—Fresh From Our Yards 
Our queens are scientifically reared from high producing colonies un - 
der a natural honey flow. They are extra large and will build up your 
colonies at once. Guaranteed live delivery and a health certificate with 


PRICES: 1 to 25, $1.20; 26 to 50, $1.10; 100 or more, $1.00 each 
All queens after June Ist, 90c each 


: CENTRAL LOUISIANA APIARIES, Marksville. La. 
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*! | WISE BEEKEEPERS 





PM OF OOP vseckucas are making BABCOCK’S their HEADQUARTERS for those 
hard to get supplies. 

pe- We can give quick shipment on the following items from stock on 

ae hand. 

‘ull Hive bodies empty, complete with frame rests, nails, and hand holds 

not on four sides five for $7.50 

nd Metal covers, telescoping on all four sides and complete with nails and 
metal covering. five for $7.75 

. Bottom boards, standard reversible type made from 100% pure cy- 

‘ press five for $5.25 

30 Shallow extracting supers empty, for 5% inch shallow framies 

5 five for $4.75 

5 Standard ten frame metal covered hives, complete with telescoping 

30 cover, hive body, bottom board, and ten frames 

1.00 five for $28.75 

ack. NOTE: All equipment in ten frame size only. We can give prompt 


shipment on everything except complete hives on which we can offer 
only 30 day shipment. 


ny DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION 


We offer the following sizes for immediate shipment: 

3100 Thin Surplus for 4%” square sections. 28 sheets per lb. 

3102 Thin Surplu for 4%4"x4%4” split sections. 25 sheets per lb. 

3108 Thin Surplus for 4’’x5” split sections. 22 sheets per lb. 

3103 Thin Surplus for 5%” shallow frames with solid bottom bars. 
24 sheets per Ib. | 

3104 Thin Surplus for M. D. frames with solid bottom bars. 22 sheets 
per lb- (Price on all Thin Surplus, $1.25 per lb.; $5.95 per 5 lbs.; 

$29.25 per 25 lbs.) 
3105 Bulk Comb 4%"x16%”. 20 sheets per Ib. 
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nd 3106 Bulk Comb 5”x16%” 18 sheets per lb. 
~ (Price on all Bulk Comb, $5.75 per 5 lbs.; $28.50 per 25 lbs.) 

350 Crimp-wired Medium Brood, 8%”x16%”, for Hoffman Frames. 
10 shicets, $1.70; 50 sheets, $8.10; 25 lbs., $27.75; 7 sheets per Ib. 

351 Crimp-wired Medium Brood, 10 11/16”x16%”, for M. D. or 

mage ’ Quinby Frames. 11 sheets, $2.65; 55 sheets, $12.45; 25 libs., $27.75; 
semades 5 sheets per lb. 

352 Crimp wired Medium Brood, 4 13/16”x16%”, for 5%” shallow 
frames. 10 sheets, $1.10; 50 sheets, $4-85; 25 lbs., $28.50, 12 sheet, 
per lb. 

353. Crimp-wired Medium Brood, 5 11/16”x16%4”, for M. D. shallow 
frames 11 sheets, $1.35; 55 sheets, $5.85; 25 lbs., $28.50; 11 sheets 
per lIb- 

--- | 380 Plain Medium Brood, 8”x16%4”, for Hoffman Frames. 10 sheets, 
4 $1.45; 50 sheets, $6.85; 25 lbs., $26.95; 8 sheets per lb.. 
-_ 382 Plain Medium Brood, 4%2”x16%4”, for 53s” Shallow Frames. 10 
n - sheets, 88c.; 50 sheets, $3-95; 25 lbs., $27.50; 15 sheets per lb. 
" CK HONEY COMPANY 
803 Sumter Street Columbia, S. C. 
Telegraph: Western Union Telephone: 41621 
TURE ————_—_—_—_—— 
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30 and 50 Frame Radials 
Gravity Clarifiers and Filters le 
: Clarifiers now manufactured in either galvanized iron 
=: or stainless steel. For Further Information write to: 
: P. O. Box 249 Marshfield, Wis. : | Cc 
Package Bees and Queens | 
We use only the large mating boxes with lots of honey and 
bees. This insures full-developed, large, vigorous queens, 
which are bred and hardened to all types of weather. All this 
you must have to reach the highest peak of production. Your ALAM 
crop depends upon your QUEEN. a. =. i 
Queens 2-lb 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 
$1.00 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 $8.55 oe 
Apiaries accredited and certified by the DENA 
Alabama State Department of Agriculture Snider 
O. K. Anderson & Son Apiaries —_ 
L Coffee Springs, Alabama | 1. EI 
w 
Pca en | LOS A 
gam ——_—___— a Bryan 
Califor 
| ae 
/ am 
_ GARON’S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS | Los Ai 
| 3-Banded Italians and Mraz’s Strain | SAN F 
. E, A 
| Bred for Resistance to AFB. | me 
| Quantity 1to9 10 to 24 25 to 99 100-up | DENV. 
2-Ib. with queen $4.10 $4.00 $3.95 $3.85 }  } Biunin 
3-lb. with queen 5.15 5.05 4.95 4.85 
4-Ib. with queen 6.35 6.25 6.20 6.15 | om 
Queens 1.10 1.10 1.00 90 | or 
Queenless packages—deduct the price of queen. ' 
Queens clipped and Airmailed at no extra cost. | ibe 
Honey 
Garon Bee Company 
Phone 8614 Donaldsonville, La. ( 
—_ ee ae ——— 
CWVUULLANUEOOUUEE 
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ALAMEDA, CALIF. 
G. T. Hansen Co. 


DENAIR, CALIF. 
Snider Honey Co. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
J. E. Delgado & Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc, 
California Honey Co. 
Diamond Match Co. 
Hamilton & Co. 

Los Angeles Honey Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
E. F. Lane & Son 


' DENVER, COLO. 


—_—_—_—_— 





Bluhill Foods, Inc. 


GREELEY, COLO. 
L. R. Rice & Sons 


MONTROSE, COLO. 
Western Colorado 
Honey Exchange 


Call the 


GOOD NEWS! 


FULL LINE OF 


Continental Honey Cans 


AGAIN AVAILABLE 





2% Ib. Single Friction Top Can; 
5 lb. and 10 Ib. Pail; and 60 lb. Square Can. 


Nearest Continental Distributor 


WENDALL, IDAHO 
R. D. Bradshaw & Sons 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. I. Root & Co. 


HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
A. I. Root & Co. 


McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey Assn. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman & Co. 


ONSTED, MICH. 
L. M. Hubbard Apiaries 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mondeng Mfg. Co. 


MOORHEAD, MINN. 
Northwestern Supply Co. 





WINONA, MINN. 
Robb Bros. 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
Leahy Mfg. Co. 


MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Cloverdale Apiaries 


CROTON, NEW YORK 
Finger Lakes Honey 
Prod. Coop. Inc, 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
A. I. Root & Co. 


FARGO, N. D. 
Magill & Co. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
Bart Mann Co, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
A. I. Root & Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
G. B, Lewis Co. 


POWELL, WYO. 
A. D. Hardy 


E Continental Can Company, Inc. 
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Look for this Sign 
When You Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 


(1-24) 





$1.10 each 
U. S. Pat. Off. Ss 5 ae $1.00 
KELLEY — “The Bee Mom —e 100 and Up ....e- .90 


Young 3 banded Italian laying queens fresh from our yards, 
guaranteed purely mated and satisfactory. Health certificate with 
each shipment. Shipped prepaid air mail, daily from Paducah. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 











ITALIAN QUEENS .. . BEES 


Line bred since 1927. Queens raised from stock of 200 to 300 Ibs. after 
pulling bees all spring up to into July. Queens mated to drones from similar 
selection. Also queens from resistant stock and mated in separate yard. Lots 
of open dates in June and July. 

Queens 2 lbs. 3 lbs. 


1-24 .... $1.40 $4.50 $5.65 LARGER LOTS, WRITE 
25-50 ... 1.30 4.25 5.45 FOR PRICES 


June 15 on, 1.00 4.00 5.00 
Homer W. Richard, Rt. 3, Box 252-A, El Dorado, Ark. 

















PACKAGE BEES .... ITALIANS .... QUEENS 

Reduced prices effective for balance of season 

are offered as follows: 

Quantity Queens 2 lb. pkg. 3 lb. pkg. 

1-24 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 

25-99 1.00 3.95 5.25 

100-up .90 3.70 4.95 

BESSONET BEE COMPANY 
( Donaldsonville, La. _}| 








QUEENS Fall Queens a Specialty QUEENS 


You send the order; I have the queens 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


1 to 25, $1.35; 26 and up, $1.20—From Imported Siesta. 
¥% books orders. Balance before shipping. All queens clipped and by 
air mail at no extra cost. (All Queens after June 15, $.100.) 
J.B. TATE & SON 
1029 No. 4th St., Nashville 7, Tenn. Tel. No. 34509M 
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one BEEKEEPING WITHIN THE LAW or 
ontinue rom page 331) i A 
bee has been as completely domesti- ABE you in me produce & 
cated th crop of honey in 1947? 
cated as the ox or the cow. When HAVE 
#2 you ordered and had 
injuries are done by bees, the com- ted the b 
{  plaining person would have to show mare ne 
by proof with reasonable certainty PACKAGE BEES 
that the offending bees belonged to you will need? 
the person sought to be charged. WILL you receive your bees at 
Local laws may be enacted by the time you need them to 
00 states and municipalities, and where produce the most surplus? 
these laws are in effect the owners These questions are important 
90 | of bees should familiarize them- to you so do not delay long- 
selves with their requirements and er. We stand ready and qual- 
" | observe them. These laws may re- ified to fulfill our part. 
- late to location and management of DATES are rapidly being filled 
j hives. Or they may relate to the to capacity. Delay will only 
h. keeping of diseased stock and the decrease the number of open 
destruction of ‘the hives affected. dates. 
Congress may pass laws regulating WE WILL NOT accept more or- 
the interstate shipment of bees and ders for any day’s shipment 
eat used equipment. States may pass than can reasonably be filled. 
laws regulating inspection and ship- REMEMBER we deliver Qual- 
— ment of bees within their borders. ity young bees with only 
emg When in doubt whether any stat- young queens that are pro- 
ute is about to be violated, or wheth- ductive. 
er one is liable in damages for an 2 lb. with queen $4.30 each 
er alleged injury, the wise beekeeper 3 lb. with queen 5.50 each 
nd will inquire of his lawyer as to his “They Produce” 
| rights and the restrictions that may 
affect his plans. It is far more ec- ROSSMAN & LONG 
onomical to keep bees within the P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
law than it is to remedy a wrong 
| once done. The experienced bee- = ess 
keeper will appreciate this advice 
because he has practiced it many We offer choice Italian Queens 
— = times in other fields than the law. after May 15th, $1.00 each. 
ee | : Write for prices on quantities. 
ee ——— RAPIDES APIARIES 
Northern Bred Winnfield, Louisiana 
Leather Colored Italian Queens 
June 15th to October Ist 
$1.00 each 
oe or ~~ crc 
at no extra cost. = PR ay 
Diemer Bee Co. FINE ITALIAN QUEENS 
| Rt. ya Box 7, Liberty, Mo. —_ ay Bright 3-Banded 5 Ravel 
EACH Italians Can akey 
Our many year of careful selecting 
and breefling enable us to offer you 
nal Hall Apiari Goalies tek samy wx ban Goan 
—~, a piaries m ong age ap thriftiness, gen- 
eness, size, an color. ur “y 
] Italian Bees and Queens a queens and. —_ are to be 
reared, r a" 
| Queens 2 Ib. pkg. 3 lb. pkg. queen guaranteed ‘ourciy mated, pow’ 4 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 arrival and satisfaction. Health cepr- 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5 55 tificate a 
“ 100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 Untested queens Oe $1.00 
10% discount after June Ist Sa pelnan wil annie 4.25 
Health certificate furnished 3-lb. package with queen ...... 5.50 
, and live delivery guaranteed. i by Paresh pest aa posinge 
P. 0. Box 415, Prichard, Ala. Norman Bros. Apiaries 
Ramer, Ala. 
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IMPORTANT 


Insure Your Honey Crop with the 
Best Buy in Bees and Queens 


Oldest Active Shipper of Bees in America 


With the late Spring Season, there is still time to pro- 
duce a high yield of honey from swarms of properly handled 
dependable Berry Bees. Strengthen those weak hives with 
the introduction of Eooster Packages. Head your needy col- 
onies with the finest in queens. All orders shipped within 
twenty four hours after being placed. 

Prices on Italian Bees and Queens after May 20th: 

Queens 2 lbs. 3 Ibs. 4 lbs. 5 lbs 

1 to 24 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 $6.90 $8.25 

25 to 99 1.00 3.95 5.25 6.55 7.85 

100 up .90 3.70 4.95 6.20 7.45 
For Booster Packages deduct price of queen. 

Personal Supervision, Ability, and Fifty Two Years 

of Experience assure you the best at any price. 


M. C. Berry & Son 
P. O. Box 864 
Montgomery, Alabama 


— a eee . 
























































° ~ 
Three Banded Italians ITALIAN QUEENS | Va 
QUEENS $1.00 EACH FOR THE Gentle, hardy, 3-banded stock. a 
BALANCE OF THE SEASON. Also late packages at reduced ] gn 
‘ ° " prices. All queens sent by Air 
Live Delivery Guaranteed Mail prepaid. Any number, $1.00 
each. T.ive delivery guaranteed. 
A. M. Peach | 
“08 am PORT GIBSON APIARIES 
BALDWIN, MISS. ; Port Gibson, Miss. | 
(- = ) 
| Italian Bees and Queens for 1947 
2 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ................ $4.00 | "1 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ................ 5.00 — 
errr rer eee Cre Teer Te TET Cor 1.00 . 
B. J Bordelon Apiaries, Moreauville, La. 
. om 











Better Bred Queens 3-Banded Italians 
Plenty good queens from our famous Better Bred : 

strain that have proven their merit for years. If you 

were not fortunate enough to get your packages this 

spring, replace all old and failing queens and watch 

them build up fast. 

Queens, any quantity, 95c each. Prompt delivery. 


Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Alabama | 
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ATTENTION 


Spring is very late here and we will likely run from one to two weeks 
late on package shipments. We are sorry, but this is the best we can 
do. Should you care to cancel you may do so at any time. 


We are entirely booked up on package bees and queens until June 1. 


Prices after May 20th 
Queens 2 Ib. 3 ib. 4 lb. 5 lb. 
1 to 24 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 $6.90 $8.25 
25 to 99 1.00 3.95 5.25 6.55 7.85 
100 up 90 3.70 4.95 6.20 7.45 


Queenless Packages, deduct price of queen 
Queens clipped or airmailed at no extra cost 


Packages F.O.B. shipping point 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Mississippi 
eel 











ry 


ed WELLE 


7 BOOSTER BEES 


- (ITALIAN) 
Queenless packages for delivery after June 10th. 
ES Ret AP reg Kae $2.90 any number 





BE ain a fas Kk ait ar aye bn Se a RRS On 3.90 any number 
EO Fe ee 1.00 any number 





3 GIRARDEAU APIARIES 
5 Tifton, Georgia 


7] PILIIIITIITT i | 











Leather Italian Queens and Package Bees 


We solicit both small and large queen orders— 
Place your order for requeening early. 

In our 10 years of queen breeding we have de- 
veloped a gentle but hardy Italian strain. 


| Prices after June Ist: 
Queens 2 Ibs. 


1-24 $1.10 $4.20 


25-99 1.00 3.95 
100-up .90 3.70 
For Queenless packages deduct price of queen 
Packages F. O. B. Breaux Bridge. Queens prepaid. 
Will clip Queens’ wings and Airmail at NO EXTRA CHARGE 











| Evangeline Bee Company, Beaux Bridge, La. 
Phone 33W 
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QUEENS QUEENS i 


| Tanquary’s Italian Queens 


We have on hand a good stock of TANQUARY’S good young 
ITALIAN QUEENS. Ready to serve you. Try our queens, see 
for yourself. For best results a beekeeper should keep every 
colony headed with a good young queen—for better colonies, 
for better crops, for better wintering. 





Order Now 
1to5 6 to 49 50 to 99 100 up 
Queens $1.30 $1.25 $1.10 $1.00 
2-lb. pkgs. bees 4.25 4.10 3.95 3.40 
3-lb. pkgs. bees 5.25 5.10 4.95 4.75 
For queenless packages deduct $1.15 per package 
Queens Postpaid - - - - Package Bees F. O. B. 


Payable in U. S. Funds | | 


Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc. 


Lena, South Carolina 





\c 











JENSEN‘’S 


“Magnolia State” Strain 


| Italian Bees and Queens 
| Still available, a limited num- 
ber of packages to help you fill 
empty equipment, and save 
your combs from wax moth. 
To those whom we could not 
supply during the “regular sea- 
son” we extend our sincere re- 
grets. Thanks, and again we 
say THANKS, to the many who 
so patiently waited on delayed 
shipments, due to conditions 
beyond our control. Our wish 
for you is that your season will 
be correspondingly late, most 
favorable, and continuing long 
enough for you to harvest the 


maximum crop of honey. 
Current Prices: 
1-24 25-99 100-up 
2 Ib. pkg. w. queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3 lb. pkg. w. queen 5.85 5.55 5.25 














Queens 1.20 1.10 1.00 " 
Jensen’s Apiaries The Island Apiary 
| Macon, Miss. Collier City, Fla. 
Where QUALITY is a “FIRST” | 
\. 











PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Leather Colored Italians 
Bred for Production 


Prices of Package Bees and Queens: 


Lots of: 2lb. 3 1b. Ex. Queen 
1 to 24 $4.00 $5.00 1.25 
25 to 99 3.85 4.80 1.10 
100 or more 3.75 4.70 1,10 


Terms: 25% deposit to book or- 
der, balance ten days before ship- 
ping date. We replace any bees 
that die in transit if it our fault. 
If it is the carriers’ fault, file 
claim with them. We start ship- 
ping February 1. Old customers 
will be given preference. 
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Leather Italian Bees and Queens 


We have been shipping breeder queens to Europe, Egypt. 
Australia, South America, and Cuba. This fact means much 
to you in that you may purchase these bees for your own re- 
queening at reasonable prices. 


We are proud to be in position to maintain the reputation 


our bees have made for themselves and for us. 

We guarantee that our queens are positively gentler than any Italian 
bee available and that their gathering ability is superior to any other 
race or strain. They will not swarm unless badly neglected. These 
bees will make a living where others starve. 


With exceptional personnel in our organization, you may 
be sure that we are prepared to serve you well. 


Prices after June Ist: 


Queens 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 lbs. 
1-24 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 $6.90 
25-99 1.00 3.95 5.25 6.55 
100-up -90 3.70 4.95 6.20 


For Queenless packages deduct price of queen. Packages F. O. B. 
Jeanerette. Queens Prepaid. Clipped or by Airmail at no extra cost. 


The Rich Honey Farms 


Jeanerette, Louisiana. 











1 
1 
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"The 1948 Season” 


It is definitely not too early 


| to consider placing your order 


for DR queens and package 
bees for 1948. 

“This stock has shown itself 
to be at least the equal of or- 
dinary commercial stock and 
vastly superior in its ability to 
resist American foulbrood.” 


Pkgs. with DR queen 
Queens 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 


to9 (ea.) $1.65 $5.20 $6.20 
0to49 (ea.) 1.50 5.00 6.00 
0to99 (ea.) 140 4.75 5.85 
00-up (ea.) 1.35 4.65 5.75 


Iowa Beekeepers’ Assn. 
State House, Des Moines, Iowa 

















Reversed Season 


Caused delay that we 
regret very much. 


January was very warm, followed 
by colder weather extending well in- 
to May, which played havoc with 
bees, causing heavy loss of brood and 
stores. This was beyond our con- 
trol and we appreciate the fact that 
sO many customers se@émed to under- 
stand the great odds we were up a- 
gainst and were more than reason- 
able. We are extremely sorry that 
we had to decline, many hundreds of 
orders during this plight but it was 
necessary to concentrate on old or- 
ders and ship as rapidly as possible 
because of so much time loss during 
shipping season by unfavorable! con- 
ditions. 


Will have open dates and 
ample bees and queens for 
June and later shipping. 


York Bee Company 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
Jesup, Georgia 
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THE BARNES 
EASY WAY 


POLLEN TRAP 


Be ready to build those 
big colonies that get the 
HONEY CROPS 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
NATURAL POLLEN for brood rear- 
ing. The best crop insurance you can 
buy. Proper feeding gives amazing. 

results. 
BEE SAFE, BEE SURE, 
BEE READY 
The BARNES Pollen Trap offers 
you these s ial features: 
EASY T USE, TRAFFIC CON- 





3 














Immediate 
Delivery! 


















































Look for this Sign 
When You Want 
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GESTION REDUCED TO A MINI- 
PRODUCTION. EVERYTHING Wee. APIAR |i du 
: - Made from to Y 
ESSARY PROVIDED IN ONE UNIT: grain cowhide.” 
LARGE POLLEN TRAY WITH SPE- Positive protection.| SUPPLY HOUSES $1 
CIAL CONSTRUCTION TO PREVENT Guaranteed RITE FOR 
SPOILAGE; OTHER FEATURES Satisfaction w an 
THAT MAKE IT CAREFREE AS POS- or your money QUANTITY 
SIBLE; PAYS FOR ITSELF IN ONE refunded. 
SEASON. Price $4.95 FOB Oakland, Price per pair DISCOUNTS ° 
Nebraska. All orders accepted sub- ON GLOVES 
ject to Material supplies and produc- menes: Small, Med- 
tion capacity. tom and Large Wwe 
sort KING * MOORE COMPANY 
Russell-Barnes Apiaries souk tam Ghemnean Oh, San Aaneee, Oh = 
Oakland, Nebraska " « 
bes eccceneconsneneeonssssosesesnonseccsnssssenecseessssscscccececececseseee we - 
SOY FLOUR—POLLEN TRAPS Pa 
p BREWERS YEAST 
nvlodern Beekeeping AND DRIED MILK 
e p re magazine o eekeep- K & S Pre-Mix 
ing. We show you with pictures how Pollen Som Fem We are distrib- 
hotles. Speiel ivanie’ pease wlere of SMaley’s Lovet ee or bee 
° le bee- 
One year, $1.00. Free sample copy. Fas me poecenses ey Gout Se bee i 5 
Modern Beekeeping KILLION & SONS APIARIES : 
Paducah, Kentucky Paris, Illinois : 
TTT 





Tin and Glass | | 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 









1 Ib. honey jars, Ctn. 24 .... 80c ea. 
2 Ib. honey jars, Ctn. 12 .... 50c ea. ie 
5 Ib. honey jars, Ctn. 6 .......... | ; 
24 cartons ........ $10.25 : i 
Ctn. 50 5 Ib. tin pails ....... == : ' Hie 
& Ctn. 50 10 Ib. tin pails ...... | 
a Motes Trade Mk. Bes. Ctn. 16 60 Ib. tin cams ............ 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 2%” screw cap $6.50 


Shipment from our Paducah stock same day order is 
received. No limit—carloads in stock. 5% discount 
on $50.00 and 10% on $100.00 orders. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 
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— Attention — 
BEEKEEPERS 


“We are Cooperating” 


10% oft 


during June and July on 
$100.00 orders for Glass 
and Tin 


CONTAINERS 


Write for price lists 
Wooden Bee Supplies are still 
short of demand, but we are 
now filling small orders for 

most bee supply items. 
= WE WANT YOUR BEESWAX 
= Paying 46c Ib. dark, 48c Ib. light 


M. J. BECK CO. 


510 No. Cedar St. Box 7 
Lansing 1, Michigan 








TITTLE 




















SUPER WIRE IMBEDDER 


Finger-tip heat control 
Price, $11.80. wt. 3% Ibs. 
R. P. Easton 
1227 Cornell Ave., Hillcrest, 
Binghamton, New York. 
































Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 
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SPRAY PAINT BEEHIVES 
» Same 

















A practical paint sprayer for beehives, 
extractor rooms, etc. 

The compressor has 4 cylinders, 133” 
bore, 15%” stroke, and insures complete 
freedom from pulsation. Condensing 
chamber for eliminating moisture and oil. 
Operates from 14, 43, or 42 h.p. single 
phase electric motor or % or 1 h.p. gas 
engine. Air displacement 3.6 c.f.m. to 
5.2 c.f.m. 

Spray gun needle type, bleeder style 
25 lbs. to 50 lbs. pressure, wide fan or 
small spray; 1 quart capacity aluminum 
can. 

Cat. No. N98—Four cylinder Paint Spray- 
er, belt, 15 ft. air hose, spray gun, with- 
out motor, 48 Ibs., 

$67.50 


Motors available in 4 h.p., % h.p., and 
% h.p. in limited numbers. 


The A. I. Root Co. Medina, O. 








THE ONLY WORTHWHILE 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


on the market 


7 ws 


TTT AISI 
Hlth 
Ne 


Chrysler’s All Steel Electric 
weless ueen | age al- 
ows m um bee 
better ~ es mere hom 


Sf, oy oy No wood, no 


burr c New rust proof- 
ing process. So durably 
made and accuratel 
that it is permanen een 
excluding and will last a life- 
time. Sales increasing stead- 
 d each year. Present price, 
c each. For earliest deliv- 
ery re your order at once. 
Send for circular E-2. 














W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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Master Mix Pollen 


Stands out in the lead. 


We tried other mixtures, such as soybean 
flour and 7. but the bees took Master 
Mix first. Made from _ cottonseed meal, soy- 
bean flour, skim milk, brewer’s yeast, natural 
pollen invert sugar, and sulfathiazole. 

We have 165 colonies with electric heaters 
and by feeding Master Mix and syrup we had 
brood in from 2 to 4 frames Dec. 15th, while 
unheated colonies were dormant. Package 
bees also need pollen and syrup to build up 
fast. Our electric mill is busy mixing Mas- 
ter Mix Pollen. 


Order at once. 1 No. 10 Ib. pail, $2.50 
6 for $13.50. 


Send for FREE CIRCULARS 
We breed three kinds of queens in separate 











i ; yards. ITALIANS, CAUCASIANS, mated to 
war a oom Mix. poampensive Italian drones, and Daughters of queens bred 
No. 1 shows all pollen taken. for RESISTANCE. 
No. 5 shows lid inverted in right 2 lb. pkg. bees with queen, $5.00 
position for the bees. 3 lb. pkg. bees with queen, 6.25 
No. 6 Bucket lid filled ready to 4 lb. pkg. bees with queen, 7.50 
turn over for the bees. Extra queens, $1.50 each. 


Over 30 years a shipper all over U. S. A. and Canada. Sulfathiazole used 
in feed at no extra cost to you 10% books your order. 









QUEEN REARING 


Learn how leading Southern breeders rear 
‘ world - famous queens. Also timely arti- 
p cles on electric hive heating, sulfa for 
“SUES foulbrood, management, requeening, etc. 

r § Beginner's page. Lavishly illustrated. 
> | 1 year $2.00 2 years $3.50 3 years $5.00 
SOUTHERN BEEKEEPER Box 94 tapevitie, G2 













REVOLUTIONARY 
@WY’ METHOD 
Send for Valuable Free Bulletin 


THE BEEMASTER 


Ld 
EARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS 
MOE PT. 5, BOX 547- ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 
















Beekeepers — Notice 


If it’s Hives, Supers, or Frames you need we have 
them for immediate delivery. 


Complete 10 Frame Hive 
Complete 10 Frame Super 
Hive Brood Frames complete Spill Bottom per C_ 8.00 
Shallow 534 Frames Complete 
Something New 


Hives are constructed with %” Indureon waterproof 
Plywood, it’s Better and Lasts Much Longer. 


Mid-West Wood Products Company, Perry, Kansas. 
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NOTICE 


Write for prices for having 
your wax made up or 
outright purchase of 


| 
SCHMIDT'S 
Economy Foundation | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Not excelled for quality, 
strength, and work- 
manship 


Satisfaction 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons 
| Bay City, Mich. 














Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 
aS 4 

Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start any 

time. Inquire for International Money 

Order for 5 shillings (Australian) at your 

Post Office. 


Write now to the Editor, 


P. O. Box 20, West Maitland, 
New South Wales, Australia. 





ff Comb Honey Producers ) 
LOTZ SECTIONS | 


| The best in Sections 
| made of 
| clear basswood, with accurate 
dimensions and fine workman- | 
ship. | 
— For Packaging — | 
Window cartons, cellophane | 


wrappers, wooden display and | 
shipping cases. | 


'Extracted Honey Producers | 
Foundation, limited line of wood- 
enware, and other bee supplies. | 


| 
—For Packaging — | 
| 





Full line of glass jars,5 and 10 
pound pails, 60 pound cans. 


| 
| 
| Write for prices 
| 
| 
| 
| 








August Lotz Co. 


Boyd Wisconsin | 














OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
| THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 


1 year—$1.50; 3 years—$3.00 U. S. and 
Canada. Foreign postage 25c a year extra. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 





Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 


























i WRITE FOR 
| FREE CATALOG 
i 
i Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
THE HUBBARD APIARIES 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN 
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